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Two New Books 


School Algebra 


By Emerson E. Wuith. $1.00 


The latest addition to White's Series of Math- 
ematics. Pedagogically sound ; mathematically 
accurate; a thoroughly progressive modern 
algebra. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The early introduction and practical use of the equation. 


The immediate application of facts and principles in simple 
exercises for practice. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specimen pages 


free. Correspondence with reference to exami- 
nation and introduction cordially invited. 


American Spelling Blanks 
Vertical Writing 


With the publication of copy-books in the vertical style of 
writing a demand has arisen for Spelling Blanks in the 
same form of script. This demand has been met by the 
publication of the American Spelling Blanks. The 
plan and arrangement of this book is similar to the reg- 
ular edition, the only difference being that all of the script 
and figures are in vertical writing instead of the Spence- 
rian slanting style. This is a feature that will be appreci- 
ated by all teachers of the new system. The forms offered 
for imitation are models of simplicity, and embody the 
grace and beauty of the well-known Spencerian copies. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. We also publish 
the Spencerian System of Vertical Writing, which teaches a com- 
bined finger and muscular arm movement, rendering vertical 
penmanship practicable for business purposes. Specimen pages 
and price lists free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


Price per Dozen, . . $ .60 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati 


2. The use of arithmetical approaches to algebraic processes 
and principles. 
Intelligent use of the inductive method. 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE 
House of Representatives. 


By M. P. FOLLETT. 
With an Introduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph. D. 
Crown 8vo, with Appendices and Index, 4A pages. $1.75. 

CONTENTS: I. Genesis of the Speaker's Power — II. Choice of the Speaker 
the Speakership — IV. The Spe aker’ s Parliamentary Prerogatives — V. The Speaker's Vote — 
VI. Maintenance of Order TL. Dealing with Obstruction — VIIL. Power through the Com- 
mittee System — IX. Power through Recognition — X. Power as a Political Leader — XI. The 

Speaker’s Place in our Political System — Appendices — Index, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Ill. The Personal Element of | Pé 


MILTON BRADLHY Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equipment for the beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we mi mufacture a bewildering varie ty of material and devices for the aid of 
teachers of kindergartens and primary schools; and as the principles of the Froebelian philosophy are 
now governing to some extent all departments of education, many of our goods, and especially some of our 
books, ought to furnish valuable hints to instructors in higher grades, 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it behooves all “who ¢ are for po to know something of its 
spirit and its methods, by which it has already acquired so firma hold on the advanced educational mind 
of this and other countries, 

There is one book which we publish — The Paradise of Childhood, Quarter ( Jentury Edition—that is 
yarticularly useful to those primary teachers who have not had a kindergarte n training and yet desire to 
introduce some of the new methods into their schools. This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both in city and country schools, and there is no book published 
that is better adapted to the purpose than this well-known guide, The Paradise of Childhood. 

Our 80-page Catalog, fully illustrated, gives a deseription of our other books and of the great variety of 
School Aids which we sae th “ture. This will be mailed free to any address. Send for it. You will find 


something to interest you in it. 


Springfield, Mass.: MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


11 East 16th St., New York. Atlanta (after Aug. 1), 418 East 9th St., Kansas City. 


ESTERBROOK’S NEW VERTICAL SERIES. 


Write for 


You will 
like them. 


No. 556, Fine Points. 
ge Ask your Stationer for supplies. 


No. 570, Medium Points. 


— co «CO's 


samples. 


No. 571, Points. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Cloth, $1.04. 
Ph.D., and ARTHUR MAy Mowry, A.M. 8vo, 466 pp. 
balane ed, free from bias or section: ul prejudice, accurate, analytical, attractive. 


72 cents per dozen. ‘A Handbook for Teac ne rs, 48 cents. 


the 
By ANGELO HEILPRIN, Professor of Geology in 
tion Of Geological facts in popular form, with 64 beautiful full-pag 


The above are only representative in part of the valuable and popular text: books on our list. 


i NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


(The prices named are introductory prices.) 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS, 


ization of the land, and the revolutionary war. 
4 strong, clear, up-to-date presentation of our country’s history, giving the salient points in graphic language. Weill 


A book to inspire ardent love of country in the young. Send for free specimen pages, 


HIGHER MATHE/SIATICS. 


— F. L. The N 1c in Number. By President Joun W. Cook Edited, with Notes, by Homer B, Spracur, Ph.D. 
T a on Authors. By Lucy TAPran, Advanced Arithmetic, 72 cents, and A Night's Dream. SCOTT'S Lady of 
Naloucester (Mass.) High School. 1.00/4 First Book in Algebra. By WALLACE C, BOYDEN, A.M., 8Ub- the Lake. GOLDSMITH’S Vicar of Wakefield. 9 vols. 
Foundation Studies in L iterature. iy “MARGARET 8. si master of the Boston Normal School. 60 cents. mo. Cloth. 48 cents each. 
Mooney, State Normal College, Albany, N. Elements of Algebra. By Grorar Ph.D., LL.D. 31.12 WRITING. 
With answers, $1.32. The Normal Review System of Writin Vertical Copies. 
DRAWING. ks 1 to 3.% cents per |Higher Algebra. By GrorGe LiLvey, Ph. D., LL.D. $1.82. Slanting Copies. By Professors F Ant EY and GUNNISON. 
The Normal Course in Bis Dr Plane Geometry. By Grorce D, Perrer, B.A., Instructor in | Just published, A Handbook of Verticd! Writing : A Manual 
dozen. Books 4 to 9 91.5) peok for’ Mathematics in Phillips Academy, Andoy er, Mass. 7h cents. for Teac hers. Beautifully illustrated. 48 cents. 


THE EARTH AND ITS STORY: A FIRST BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia. 
ul full-pa e illustrations, mostly from photographs taken in the field, 


For further information ‘send for our Illustrated Catalogue and our Descriptive Circulars, mailed free. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & Publishers, 


With Maps, Illustrations, Analyses, and Bibliographies. By WILLIAM A. Mowry, A.M., 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


(Nearly ready for publication.) An accurate, scientific, and absorbingly interesting presenta- 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S "GEOGRAPHICAL 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. Verticnlar and Vertigraph oF 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) , 
‘ Inventors and Manufacturers | These Pens have been cape ecially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at J i L ‘ HAM M ETT co ’ 
of modern the highest efficiency. y careful study of required conditions. “852 WASHINGTON ST. 
orks and Satesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, see 91 John Street, New York. 4 BOSTON MASS. 


260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


Teacl Cc tive Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! ciation, “Suite “tor 


rinm Building, Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled. 


Important to PUY CRITERION “STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 
¥ ° LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT ano THEATRE LAMPS BEFORE BUYING, 
Subscribers. PME E UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING . Teachers Wanted 
| AND ARE GLAD TO !MPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. | s5END FOR CATALOG 
F PROJECTION LANT c. For September. Have in 12 States. 
In order to place the JOURNAL OF > Send stamps for terms to ROBERTSON, 
ou ™ St. Pra. Pa lost AN Francisco. Car “4 
Epucatiow within the reach of ever NEW YORK. Manager Southern Feiueational 
Memphis, Tenn. 


teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 


For School use as re- 
more at $2.00 each, A GOOD THING! LAR | tee. 


This rate will be made only on con- Successors to OAK HALL CO., 
dition that payment shall be made in 


advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 


=| A. IN EK) W BIN DER Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


FOR THE factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


by one individual. Journal of Education. Established 
This Club rate will apply to both Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for Descriptionand prices on application. 


new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
oF Epucation in book form. We have at 
t found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 


Boston Winder “JOURNAL oF EpuCATION” printed on front cover ; 


cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL, 
Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s eubscription to the JOURNAL 


and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and ' A Story of Success. 
packing. Or it will be Sprague C nee School 
) LW IS SiX years Ol¢ 
To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months \ Over 3,000 men and women living in 
eachers who are & 
pen every State and many foreign coun- 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the with 
willing to devote a part of their spare same. i] Over 10) practicing attorneys have 
time to soliciting orders for our edu. Address “Over inn testimonials are to - seen 
| in our office, and the story is not one- 
cational publications, to write us for| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
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particulars and the care 
taken with examination papers, 
Tuition within the reach ofall. 
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nd f ‘ h ll . We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all The largest Normal School an one of t Handsome catalogues (which 
and furnish all necessary supplies| pow furnish, the Southern States, with all its excel-| ourCollexe, Business and 
free of cost. lent equipments and good-will. The Preparatory Courses. 
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Dare h A Correspondence School of Law, 
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3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. y ‘INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FROZE AX 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager. 3 Somerset St., Boston. [CZ 


UPERINTENDENTS desiring to have the [&% 
assistance of first-class service will do well [es 
to consult this Agency, as we aim to give our Ke 
patrons 
PROMPT ATTENTION, COURTEOUS TREATMENT, FAIR DEALING. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. No 


charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 
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BUFFALO 


MEETING. 


BEST OF ALL N. 


E. A. MEETINGS. 


COUNCIL, July 3 to 6. 
NATIONAL, July 7 to 10. 


{For personal notes and editorials on the Council of Education, see last week’s JOURNAL.} 


Buffalo is a beautiful city. 

Buffalo’s hospitality is to the East what San Fran- 
cisco’s is to the West. 

E. E. White (in Europe) and Zalmon Richards 
were the notable absentees. _ 

Best of convention weather. Not an uncomfort- 
able moment from heat or rain. 

Mrs. Davis of the Corry high school gave one of the 
best volunteer talks of the week. 

There was by far the most of the best professional 
element that has ever been assembled. . 

Boston’s superintendent and six assistants were 
represented by George H. Martin only. 

Albert P. Marble, recently elected assistant super- 
intendent of New York city, was the most congratu- 
lated man at Buffalo. 

C. W. Bardeen was very busy. He, apparently, 
made much hay in the sunshine, and rejoiced the 
hearts of many teachers. 

Bicycles were the reigning and raging diversion. 
Two hundred miles of asphalt streets and parks 
were a luxury to wheelmen. 

The Pacifie Coast was well spoken for by Earl 
Barnes of Stanford, and Elmer E. Brown of the State 
University. 

Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer is as popular a 
leader as there is in the association, and he made a 
strong address at the opening meeting. 


St. Louis was brilliantly represented by Superin- 
tendent F. Louis Soldan, Miss Fruchte, Mrs. Riley, 
Miss Starkweather, and a large number of associates. 


A good president. Not a criticism of President 
N. C. Dougherty was heard from start to finish. 
Fair, courteous, decided, always master of the situa- 
tion. 

The best attendance. The largest number of teach- 
ers ever at any association. Fewer other people trav- 
eled on these tickets, and the unprofessional income 
slightly reduced. Probably 10,000 paid their $2.00. 


There was no general session that did not crowd to 

overflowing the hall, with a capacity of 4,000. Every 
| department meeting was practically crowded at each 
session. 

Dr. Larkin Dunton, Walace C. Boyden, Lincoln 
Owen, and Miss May of the Boston normal made the 
best representation of any one school. Massachu- 
setts, however, has no cause to be proud of her atten- 
dance, which was well within 100. 


E. O. Vaile of Intelligence, with his interesting 
daughter and boyish son, an older son,— H. 8.,—and 
his bride made one of the pleasant family groups at 
Buffalo. 

Chicago led all the large cities. Superintendent 
A. G. Lane was at the front, with E. C. Delano, Mrs. 
Ella F. Young, A. R. Sabin, Alfred Kirk, and O. T. 
Bright. 

President J. G. Schurman of Cornell is a close rival 
to President Harper in constance of attendance anid 


depth of devotion to the N. FE. A, 
such men means much. 


The presence of 


Superintendent George Howell and wife of Seran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, had several of the .leading city 
teachers with them. 

President M. G. Brumbaugh of Juniata College, 
Pennsylvania, read one of the best papers of the 
week. It lacked his extempore fascination, but had 
his clean-cut style and scholarly vigor. 

President W. R. Harper is now the most devoted 
of college presidents in educational gatherings. He 
is usually present, attends most of the sessions, is an 
appreciative listener, and a good speaker. 

New York city was well represented. Superin- 
tendent John Jasper was missed. From his office 
associates there were Assistants Farrell, Schaufler, 
Poland, Gunnison, Marble, Meleney, and probably 
others, a strong set of workers he now has about him. 


It is no disparagement of Gove, Gilbert, or Hughes 
to say that the conditions conspired to make the 
local administration of Superintendent H. DP. Emer- 
son the cleanest, smoothest, and the most satisfactory 
to everybody. 

The New York state department of education was 
at Buffalo bodily. Superintendent Skinner’s official 
household moved to Buffalo, and devoted itself to the 
success of the meeting. The state, as well as Buffalo, 
were the entertainers. 

Albert E. Swift, a first-class man of affairs, who 
could run any business well, and would run it honor- 
ably, was Superintendent Emerson’s right-hand man, 
He is a master of the art of “getting there”? with 
every detail. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker and Mrs. Frances Stuart 
Parker did not arrive till within thirty-six hours of 
the close of the session, but everybody was ready to 
give them a hearty welcome. Old-time prejudices 
have given way to the heartiest cordiality, and both 
the colonel and Mrs. Parker are genuinely admired. 

The colonel’s last great fight, out of which he has 
come triumphantly as the permanent head of the 
Chieago normal school, is the great victory of his 
life. Those who know him best are certain that he 
honestly fights for the professional, rather than per- 
sonal ends. 

The hotels were compactly located. The Lroquois, 
the Tift, and the Genessee were near together, 
and vied with each other in their efforts to satisfy 
and gratify the teachers. The good rooms were at 
the disposal of the teachers. All service was prompt 
and courteous. 

Denver was probably the most deserving of credit 
for large attendance, considering the distance; but 
then Denver entertained last year. Superintendents 
Gove and Van Sickle, High School Masters Downs 
and Barrett, and no one knows how many other dig- 
nitaries were present. 

Colorado, by the by, did well all along the line. 
President J. H. Baker of the State University at 
Boulder and Principal Z, X, Snyder of the state 


normal school at Greeley are men of exceptional 
strength, thought, and character, and these institu- 
tions are prospering under their hands. 


Rhode Island was relatively the most largely repre- 
sented of any state so far away. This was due to the 
fact that Horace 8, Tarbell was president of the 

Jouncil of Edueation, and to W. B. Jaeobs of the 
high school, who is one of the devoted educational 
leaders in New England. 


Commissioner W, T. Harris is a uniform and uni- 
versal surprise. His grasp of every subject is that 
of a man who sees just where to drop everything 
into his scheme of philosophy. No word or emphasis 
is ever misplaced, no judgment has to be recalled, 
He has the widest range of acquaintances, and is 
ardently admired, 

Frank M. MeMurry of the Buffalo School of Peda- 
gogy made possible professional features of the enter- 
tainment that would otherwise have been impossible. 
It is already clear that his institution is doing profes- 
sional service for the city and for the Kast that is very 
near ideal. His ability, professional education, and 
personality are of great value to the cause at this 
time. 

Professor H. Morse Stevens, the English historian 
whom Cornell captured from Cambridge University 
two years ago, was the most entertajning person- 
ality at Buffalo. His address was brilliant, as are 
his writings, in the heroic way in which he chal- 
lenges scholastic prejudices. Oh, that such aman 
might establish a school of history in some uni- 
versity with ample means. 

Ellicott square was way beyond anything dreamed 
of for such an oceasion. An elegant building, with 
a very large interior square, in which literally thou- 
sands could move about without difficulty, with every 
luxury for offices, reception rooms, book rooms, ete., 
etc. There were many large rooms placed at the dis- 
posal of the association, which could not have been 
possible, except that it was a new building not yet 
wholly occupied. 

There were few state superintendents in attend- 
ance. W. W. Stetson of Maine was the only one from 
New England. I do not recall seeing more than nine 
other state officials, though, of course, there were 
probably a few others,— Charles R. Skinner of New 
York, N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, O. 'T. Corson 
of Ohio, H. Rh. Pattengill of Michigan, J. Q. Emery, 
of Wisconsin, A. W. Pendergast of Minnesota, Miss 
Bates of North Dakota, and Miss Reel of Wyoming. 


Cleveland, of course, led in evidence. Superin- 
tendent L. H. Jones is now a national factor in edu- 
ation, and Miss Betty Dutton is one of the noblest 
of women, one of the geniuses of grammar school 
work,— the only one ever invited into the Council of 
“ducation, and she is its secretary. Miss R. Anna 
Morris, the supervisor of physical training, was the 
force that made the department of physical culture 
in the N. E. A., and is its president,—an enthu- 
siast in her chosen specialty. N. Coe Stuart, the 
musical director, has rarely missed a meeting, and to 
him the department of music owes as much as to any 
other one man,— but [ cannot name all Clevelanders. 


Northern New England never did so badly before. 
Maine had only State Superintendent W. W. Stetson, 
W. J..Corthell of Gorham, and Superintendent Locke 
of Saco, so far as I could see. Dr. CG. C. Rounds of 
Plymouth appeared to be the‘sole representative 
of New Hampshire, while F. A. Bagnall of St. 
Albans and Principal Waterbury of Johnson seemed 
to compass Vermont’s eminent men. 

Buffalo heads the list. It is no disparagement of 
Denver, Toronto, St. Paul, Nashville, or Chicago to 
say that, aside from San Francisco, Buffalo had the 
most perfect plans, ideally executed, that the associ- 
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ation has ever enjoyed. There was absolutely noth- 
ing that could be desired for the comfort and con- 
venience of the teachers that was not - provided. 
Sufficient funds were raised, and every dollar was 
judiciously and effectively expended for the teachers’ 
comfort. 


Ohio was largely in attendance, and an enjoyable 
set of fellows these Ohio educators are, —J. J. Burns 
of Defiance, the keen wit, Superintendent Cox of 
Xenia, of excellent spirit and great force, Colonel 
White of Dayton,— General Grant’s messenger at 
Vicksburg,— who directs the educational forces of 
Dayton with skill. Superintendent Shawan of Colum- 
bus, wise in administration, Mr. Bonebreak of Mt. 
Vernon, one of the aggressive and progressive men, 
and Mr. Jones of Massilon, a recognized master 
among school men, ‘To continue, would be practically 
to write a directory of the superintendents of the 
state, for they nearly all came on from Put-in-Bay, 
where they had had their state meeting, with Super- 
intendent Treudley of Youngstown as their eloquent 
president and admired leader. 


Ohio and Pennsylvania were well represented 
in quality and quantity. Which carried off the 
honors, only time ean tell. From Pennsylvania came 
Kdward Brooks of Philadelphia, George J. Luckey of 
Pittsburg, C. A. Babcock and wife of Oil City, Superin- 
tendent Brecht of Lancaster, E. O. Lyte of: Millers- 
ville, T. b. Noss of California, Dr. Albro of Mans- 
field, Welsh of Bloomsburg, Bible of Stroudsburg, Mr. 
Benedict of Edinboro, and probably many other prin- 
pals of normal schools, Superintendents Samuel Ham- 
ilton of Allegheny county, Wright of Erie county, 
Snyder of Loch Haven, Sweeney of Clinton, and many 
other count? superintendents. Principals Swain and 
Wright of the Philadelphia normal and high schools, 
and all other Pennsylvania activities were crowned 
by President Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore, who 
has come to be one of the most potent forces among 
educational leaders. 


Detroit, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis were all well 
represented, and they were dead in earnest in their 
appeals for the meeting of 1897. From Detroit came 
Superintendent W. E. Robinson and a large delega- 
tion of men and women, principals of high and 
grammar schools, and all the specialists. Milwaukee 
was championed by ex-Superintendent Anderson, Mr. 
Bruce of the School Board Journal, the school board 
itself, and all the normal school men of the state, 
under the lead of Superintendent J. Q. Emery. Min- 
neapolis had good generalship in Superintendent C, 
M. Jordan, who had practically the entire school 
force with him. 

The Educational Press Association is now well or- 
ganized. It had its initial meeting at Denver, a sup- 
plemental meeting at Jacksonville, and, hereafter, it 
will meet annually in connection with the N. E. A. 
The temporary ofticers were reélected for the coming 
year. Edueational journalism has made great strides 
the past few years. The laboring oar in the associa- 
tion has been handled by the secretary, W. G. Smith 
of School Education, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Denfeld of Duluth must have felt lonesome in 
not urging Duluth for ’97. He comes very near hav- 
ing just cause for a grievance in the way in which the 
meeting did not go there in 795 or ’96, 

Superintendent Young of Helena was much econ- 
gratulated. It was evidently a greater pleasure to 
introduce his bride in 1896 than to beg for the asso- 
ciation in other years. 

Buffalo has never asked for the N. E. A., but when 
she was asked to entertain, she did it right royally, 

Every state and territory appears to have been 
represented, 

Buffalo may well be proud of the facet that, in addi- 
tion to her entertainment, nearly 1,000 teachers from 
the city joined the N. E. A., and paid their $2.00 
each. All honor to the teachers of Buffalo! Let us 
see! What was it that Dr. Rice said about Buffalo? 

No one of the absent) ones was quite so much 
missed as George P. Brown of the Public School 
Journal. He is much beloved by his associates. 


Mrs, Eva D. Kellogg of Primary Education, and 
Dr. Mara L. Pratt, the author of some popular school 
books, acquitted themselves ereditably in their parts 
on the programme. 

William E. Sheldon, although of the JourNAL’s 
office force, deserves recognition as one of the most 
efficient as well as one of the longest-time workers in 
the N. E. A. He has rare qualities combined with 
a wide acquaintance with the men and women who 
have been active in the association from its organi- 
zation. 

Dr. E. A. Sheldon of the Oswego normal school is 
without question the Nestor of the profession, and 
his presence was one of the delights of the week. 


From Massachusetts no one of the state foree was 
in attendance, an unusual fact, and of tie superin- 
tendents I do not recall seeing any except W. C. 
Bates of Fall River, 8. T. Dutton of Brookline, Clar- 
ence IF, Carroll of Worcester, Dr. Eugene Bouton of 
Pittsfield, and Mr, Brodeur of Chicopee. 


Of the Massachusetts high school men I saw only 
©. C. Ramsay of Fall River, A. L. Goodrich of Salem, 
Principal Goodwin of Worcester, Ray Greene Huling 
of Cambridge, and Miss Gardner of the Boston girl’s 
Latin school. 

Lincoln Owen of the Rice, and Myron T. Pritchard 
of the Everett, were the only Boston grammar prin- 
cipals in attendance, though there were more than 
forty women teachers from the Boston schools —the 
largest number ever reported. The women went in 
groups of from eight to twelve. 

Dr. William A. Mowry of Hyde Park is the best 
conversationalist all the veterans of the 
N. E. A. 

Miss Sarah E. Wiltse always does credit to Boston 
when she is upon a programme. 


among 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
made a good summing up of the nature study 
session. He shook up the musie department 
terrifically by his revelations of what he thinks the 
study of children teaches. His hour’s address before 
the physical culture section just scintillated ideas 
wholly new to specialists, and many of them revolu- 
tionary, but immensely enjoyable, He is a very 
companionable man; there was none more so at 
Buffalo. 

Bridgeport, under the lead of Superintendent C. W. 
Deane, carried off the honors in attendance for Con- 
necticut, though Superintendent Kendall of New 
Haven rallied a goodly force; by the by, he is get- 
ting school matters in hand very promptly, and every 
way satisfactorily. 

James Baldwin of the State University, Superin- 
tendents Cooper of Galveston, and Long of Dallas, 
were the leaders from Texas, though there were rep- 
resentatives from Austin, Houston, Harmon, Belton, 
Hillsboro, and other centres. 

The states that had headquarters were Illinois, 
New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, Georgia, Lowa, and Ken- 
tucky. 

srooklyn did unusually well. Superintendent W. 
H. Maxwell and wife were at the Iroquois, as was 
his assistant, Mr. Walsh, Walter 8. Goodnough, the 
drawing director, Principal C. B. Stebbins and wife, 
Principal Dennison, and Miss Grace Strachan of the 
training school, and a host of men and women of the 
high and grammar schools. 

Irwin Shepard is the prince of secretaries. He is 
all business, is a great worker, knows every detail, 
and will make any sacrifice for the eause. He 
the N. KE. A. devotedly. 

Walter 8. Perry, director of Pratt Institute, was one 
of the social and professional forces, as he is wherever 
he goes. 


loves 


H. P. Smith, by the by, who has been one of the 
best known men in the country in the making and 
selling of writing and drawing books, has organized 
the H. P. Smith Publishing Company, and has already 
placed upon the market some entirely new and 
progressive writing books. 


Miss Ida Bender of the Buffalo training school 
easily carried off the honors among women upon the 
platform. Her welcome to Buffalo was a gem. She 
was distinctly heard, was thoroughly womanly, was 
decidedly bright, and everything she said was apt 
and telling. 

Rhode Island’s twenty-six was not only a good 
number, but contained such representative men as 
Superintendent Horace S. Tarbell, LL.D., Principal 
William E. Wilson of the state normal school, Gilman 
©. Fisher of Pawtucket, and Walter Ballou Jacobs. 


I. C. MeNeill, the treasurer, had the laboring oar 
during the session. He has entire charge of the mem- 
berships and of the railroad tickets, and he so organ- 
ized his forces and systematized his work, that in 
three days 9,000 memberships were taken in, and all 
their railroad tickets provided for. Good generalship 
that. 

There were ten receptions, some very elaborate, 
provided for the N. E. A. and its various departments 
by the Buffalonians. 

Horace Mann was thoroughly and grandly honored 
by seven speakers, of whom Dr. W. T. Harris was 
chief. 

The press of Buffalo reported the meetings thor- 
oughly and appreciatively. 

Niagara Falls were immensely popular. 


President David Starr Jordan of Stanford was 
absent on the Behring-Sea commission, and for the 
first time in the history of the association, under 
modern rulings, the paper was read in his absence by 
Professor Jackman of Chicago. It was a curiosity. 
One succession of flashes, an uninterrupted series of 
surprises. here was less wisdom than was to be 
expected. It was for enjoyment. It would convince 
no one, and will probably change no one’s method, 
but it made one smile from beginning to end at the 
way other fellows were hit, and when one was hit 
himself he smiled still to think how perfectly harm- 
less the blow at which every one else was laughing. 

President Andrew 8. Draper of the University of 
Illinois never appeared to better advantage than in 
the council, and at all other times. He is a master 
in the art of administration, as always appears when 
he speaks on the subject. 

The N. E. A. was organized in 1857. 


The object of the N. E. A. is to elevate the char- 
acter and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion in the United States. 


The association has held thirty-three meetings as 
follows: Two at Philadelphia, 1857, 1879; one at 
Cincinnati, 1858; Washington, 1859; Buffalo, 1860; 
Chicago, 1863, 1887; Ogdensburg, 1864; Harrisburg, 
1865; Indianapolis, 1866; Nashville, 1868, 1889; 
Trenton, 1869; Cleveland, 1870; St. Louis, 1871; 
Boston, 1872; Elmira, 1878; Detroit, 1874; Minne- 
apolis, 1875; Baltimore, 1876; Louisville, 1877 ; Chau- 
tauqua, 1880; Atlanta, 1881; four at Saratoga, 1882, 
1885, 1885, 1892; Madison, 1884; Topeka, 1886; San 
Francisco, 1888; St. Paul, 1890; Toronto, 1891; 
with International Congresses of Education, Chicago, 
1893; Asbury Park, 1894; Denver, 1895. There were 
no meetings in 1861, 1862, 1867, 1878. 


The presidents of the N, E. A. have been: Zalmon 
Richards, A. J. Rickoff, J. W. Bulkley, John D. Phil- 
brick, W. H. Wells, 8. 8S. Greene, J. P. Wickersham, 
J. M. Gregory, L. Van Bokkelen, Daniel B. Hagar, 
J. L. Pickard, E. E. White, B. G. Northrop, S. H. 
White, William T. Harris, Wilham F. Phelps, M. A. 
Newell, John Hancock, J. Ormond Wilson, James 
H. Smart, G. J. Orr, E. T. Tappan, Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, F. Louis Soldan, N. A. Calkins, W. E. Sheldon, 
Aaron Gove, A. P. Marble, James H. Canfield, W. 
R. Garret, E. H. Cook, Albert G. Lane, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Newton C. Dougherty, and Charles R. 
Skinner (1897). 

The women teachers of Buffalo were quite regal in 
their hospitality. 

The reception at the Armory was one of the most 
enjoyable affairs of the kind ia the history of the 
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National. It was not so swell in its dress, but it was 
a grand opportunity for everybody to meet every- 
body else, and those who like the light eating and 
drinking diversion had it. 

The singing by Buffalo talent was much appreciated. 

A quartette of Chicago principals was a popular 
feature. 

Brander Mathews of Columbia made a great “hit” 
in his paper. Its style had a classic flavor which 
captured the audience. 

Bishop J. H. Vincent of Chautauqua fame, whom 
Harvard favored with her honorary D.D., was im- 
mensely popular. No language could express the 
enthusiasm of the audience over his evening ad- 
dress. In thought, good sense, platform power, he 
carried all before him. 

Bishop J. L. Spalding of Peoria divided popular 
honors with Dr. Vincent. He is the one great Amer- 
ican educational essayist. He comes nearer being 
the educational Emerson than any other man, past or 
present, in the land, and he is withal an orator of the 
classic type. 

General Stewart L. Woodford is a politician and 
an orator, but he is not an edueator; and he will do 
well hereafter not to get on the track ahead of 
Bishop Spalding. 

President Andrew 8. Draper of the Illinois Uni- 
versity has a power which approaches majesty when 
he deals with administrative questions. In the coun- 
cil his analysis of Mr. Gove’s paper was unprece- 
dented in the history of that body, and his evening 
address, in which he dealt with the responsibilities 
and privileges of the United States government in 
relation to public education, was a grand tribute to 
Dr. Harris. 

Child study “swept the boards.” It was by far 
the most popular of the departments. It crowded 
every audience room in which it was placed, and had 
overflow meetings every time, G. Stanley Hall and 
Karl Barnes are eminently popular leaders. 

Inspector J. L. Hughes of Toronto is easily at the 
front among American schoolmen. There are no 
prejudices, Canadian or American, when such a per- 
sonality is involved. 

Rh. K. Row of Kingston, Ont., is destined to occupy 
much the same place in popular favor in the states 
that Mr. Hughes has so long held. He is a rare man 
in thinking, speaking, and working. 

The department of school administration started 
off well. It has a mission and a future. Mr. Bruce 
of the School Board Journal knows how to engineer 
it to success. 

The German-American Teachers’ Association met 
July 6-9, and although not a department of the 
N. E. A., appeared to be closely allied to its interests, 

The Buffalo Express said of Dr. Harris: “ He has 
a classic, clear-cut face, and wears a gray beard and 
glasses. He speaks rapidly and forcibly, and there 
was not a tedious moment in his address.” 

It is unaccountable that a man of Judge Draper’s 
ordinary good sense should persistently trip when he 
gets achance to speak of Massachusetts education- 
ally. He is wrong; he must know he is wrong; but 
he seems to think he can make himself believe be is 
right by reiterating the wrong. 

Booker T. Washington carried off the honors. 
Even Bishops Spalding and Vincent were “dis- 
tanced ” by the young man, born a slave, liberated by 
the Emancipation Proclamation within his remem- 
brance, who worked in the mines in deep poverty till 
he was nearly twenty. It was a great triumph. 

There were 3,000 teachers at Chautauqua the Sun- 
day following the meeting. 

Not a scalper’s ticket was upon the market. 

The papers badly mixed names and faces. 
dent Dougherty and his successor, Charles R. Skin- 
ner, exchanged faces, and Zalmon Richards was styled 
Dr. W. T. Harris, and vice versa. 

Miss Emma F. Bates of North Dakota and Miss 
Estelle Reel of Wyoming attracted the most atten- 


Presi- 


tion of any two women (or men) at Buffalo. 
are the two first women state superintendents. 


They 


The New York World deserves high honor for its 
devotion to the N. E. A. 

The “Committee of Twelve,” which has been study- 
ing the rural school problem, has been allowed $1,000 
more for its work. 

About 10,000 teachers paid their $2.00, and prob- 
ably half as many more came from territory requir- 
ing no “coupon.” It was certainly the largest 
meeting yet. 

The young men who have studied in Germany form 
a distinet force in the national council. 

Superintendent H. P. Emerson of Buffalo, is elected 
by popular vote. At the last election his majority 
was the largest ever given any man for any oftice in 
the city. Those who saw his efficiency in connection 
with the N. E. A. preparations do not. wonder that 
Buffalonians appreciate him. 

The next meeting will probably be at Milwaukee. 

The president for 1897 is Hon. Charles R. Skinner, 
state superintendent of New York. 


THE 


BY BISHOP JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING, ILLINOIS. 


In itself, education is not a very difficult thing for 
even ordinary minds to understand. It is, preémi- 
nently, the stimulation of life. By it, living beings 
are helped to become in the fullest measure self-act- 
ing, to utilize most fully all their powers. 

The great educators of the race are its great men. 
They possess in themselves a more vigorous life, in 
action or in thought, and thus they are able to act 
upon and through their fellows. Thus they stimu- 
late into activity what is latent and dormant in 
others, and, most of all, the young, to whom the 
presence or example of strength in others appeals 
more strongly than any other force. It creates faith 
and begets confidence in everything, including one’s 
individual self. Life develops life. Education is no 
more possible by machinery than is the propagation 
of life. The work of the school is to develop and 
round out, to make the most of those innate quali- 
ties, the native endowment which exists in the indi- 
vidual and in the nation or race to which he belongs, 
from which he comes. The training of intellectual 
and moral vigor is the aim of deliberate education. 

Physical health and beauty ought to be developed 
most carefully alongside the other objects of school 
work. We should train our children to hold them- 
selves erect, to use their body and all its members 
freely and gracefully, with the resulting confidence 
in the physical self. Other nations acquire this in 
part through their military ideals, which give them 
many things we can ill afford to lose. The war spirit 
is not one of quarretsome, unstable eagerness for 
strife, but it implies a spirit of courage and bravery, 
of endurance of pain, and hardship, and death. These 
are the traits which have made great peoples. 

The vital part of education is not training, but the 
development of the faculties, the cultivation of the 
spiritual and natural man. Faculty can be developed 
only by developed faculty. Only those who them- 
selves believe, know, love, do, can make others be- 
lieve, and know, and love, and do. The whole se- 
quence of education lies in the teacher. If you 
would improve the schools, work for the teacher. 


THE PUPIL AS A SOCIAL FACTOR. 


BY EARL BARNES, 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 


Children are naturally conservative in the small 
affairs of life. In the organization of their new world 
they find it necessary to regulate small personal affairs 
to habit. In larger matters of religion, ethics, politics, 
and art, they tend, however, to return to logical con- 
clusions. This makes the pupil the great radical force 
of the world. The adult accepts expediency, necessity 
or what he calls experience, as the basis of action. 


The child accepts authority or the logical out-put of 
his own mind. 

Society tries to mould the pupil in its own likeness, 
that he may safely bear along the accumulated 
treasures of civilization, The Chinese seize on the 
child’s regard for authority and his tendency to con- 
servation in small personal matters, and with an edu- 
cation of form and ceremony smother his logical ten- 
dencies and make him distrust experience. He thus 
becomes a safe bearer of the old civilization. To-day, 
society talks of educating a child for himself, but 
really society through the state, the church, societies 
and individuals educates our children for Catholicism, 
Protestantism, American citizenship, Prussian eitizen- 
ship, Temperance, or whatever other ideas may be in 
vogue, 

In the larger freedom we are giving lies our hope. 
The child tends to preserve the race from extinetion 
by constantly rejecting some part of the accumulated 
civilization, thus enabling biological adjustment to keep 
pace with the advance in civilization. He also reealls 
each generation to the eternal ideals of the race, and 
thereby becomes the ever-renewed savior. Through 
immediate reaction upon the adults around him, the 
pupil retards the decadence of his elders. Society is 
coming to trust more and more in all the radical tend- 
encies of childhood, and to distrust all education that 
tend to emphasize the natural conservatism of chil- 
dren in small things, and in this, society is wise. 


NATURAL METHODS IN TEACHING MUSIC 
TO CHILDREN. 


BY G,. STANLEY HALL, 


Music is the language of the heart, as speech is of 
the head. It teaches courage, sympathy, joy, and 
educates the emotions as nothing else does. It makes 
the life of the heart in which we live full, rich, and 
deep, and should be restored toward the dominant 
place it had for Plato and among primitive people. 
Our first reform should be in the direction of letting 
babies cry moderately, cultivating heartiness in modes 
of laugiter, and in /a-la-ing, because these educate 
chest, lungs, and mouth. 

First instruction should be acted song-stories, taught 
by imitation. There should be plenty of animal 
noises, interjections of the ding-dong, chu-chu, pat.a- 
cake, hurrah order, with onomatapoesis and Mother 
Goose and other forms of speech-musie prominent. 
As the story element grows and action decreases, the 
songs should be first read affectively. Wide inter- 
vals, like Scotch songs written in the old tive-note 
scale and in any key suitable to the child’s voice, can 
be used. Notes should never intrude at this stage 
between the mind and its object; music and words 
should be kept together, should be divorced as little 
as possible. There should be no attention drawn to 
methods of voice production, except to correct the 
worst errors. Notes are anti-pedagogical before eight 
or nine years of age. 

Our census of many hundred favorite songs of chil- 
dren shows that songs of sentiment, like love and 
home, lead all the rest, and increase up to the age of 
eighteen. Next come songs of patriotism, soldiering, 
and marches, in which boys excel girls, and which 
culminate in the twelfth year. Songs of nature come 
third, religion fourth, with comic songs far behind. 
Thus home, country, nature, God are the chief themes 
children love in music. 

Thus the chief qualification fer a teacher in kin- 
dergarten and lower primary is first the knowledge 
of a good number of the very best ballads and folk 
songs, and power to sing them sympathetically. 
There is nothing so educational as to cadence the 
soul in this way early, and nothing so anti-pedagogic 
as appeals to the intellect by notation and reading 
methods, which should come in gradually at least two 
years later than they now do, Children are ear- 
minded first and eye-minded much later, and I plead 
for a carefully and slowly developed song canon or 
bible, and the publishers waive copyright for those 
chosen. 

Later, the abstractions of chords and _ scales, and 
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notes or figures, modulation, special voice culture, 
breathing, ete., have their true place. The differences 
between “ normal,” “ American,” “natural,” and other 
methods have been magnified beyond all proportion, 
reason, or precedent, and tonic sol-fa, with its ad- 
mirable device of a movable do, is in many other 
respects the worst of all. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE. 


BY CHARLES E. BESSEY, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 


It is significant of a broader view of the way of 
the work of scientific men, that we find so many here 
to-day to take part in the first meeting of a depart- 
ment which has for its objects the discussion of ques- 
tions pertaining to the teaching of science. The 
movement which culminates in our meeting to day is 
but the visible expression of the feeling which has 
been steadily growing among scientific workers, that 
the time is near at hand for a restatement as to the 
place of science in the education of a man. 

At first, science was given an insignificant place ; 
then came a period in which its advocates urged its 
usefulness and practical importance. The money- 
making importance of science was much talked of, 
and science entered largely into the courses of study 
of strictly professional schools. Doubts accordingly 
arose as to the culture value of science, and educators 
still looked to the classics, literature, history, and 
mathematics for culture. Against this view many 
scientific men have protested, holding that science 
may be studied with profit for its culture value alone. 

In the making of a man by education, we must devel- 
op the almost primitive child, with his limited horizon 
of knowledge and philosophy, into an alert, quick, 
accurate being, able to comprehend and classify the 
multitude of facts, and to grasp and solve the many 
problems with which modern life is filled. We can 
no longer hope to acquaint him with all facts, but we 
may prepare him to classify and arrange them. 

Perhaps the best test of good training, that is eul- 
ture, is the ability to accurately classify. The ability 
to classify facts is of far more importance than the 
mere acquaintance with facts. Science may help in 
such training. The culture given to science is sup- 
plementary to, and not substituted for, that given by 
the old culture studies. Let teachers set forth the 
culture value of science, as of far more importance 
than its mere money-making value. Through science 
study quickness and accuracy of observation, accuracy 
in generalization, and the ability to suspend judgment 
in the absence of sufficient data are developed. It 
leads to a higher appreciation of Nature, and the abil. 
ity to see the relations of part to part, and finally to 
a proper appreciation of man’s place in nature. 

Shall we not then make science a help to higher 
culture, rather than an aid to mere material success ? 
When we stand by the mighty Niagara we realize 
that it has an infinitely higher significance than the 
mere turning of wheels. Just as the solemn flood 
of water speaks to and stirs man’s deeper thoughts, 
and makes him forget the wheel-turning power of the 
rushing torrent, so the profound contemplation of 
nature, through enlightened and untrammelled science, 
leads him away from sordid things, up to the higher 
planes of thought and experience. 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. 


BY WILLIAM P. TRENT, 
University of the South, Tennesee, 


Modern educational systems are generally defect- 
ive in the appeal they make to the emotions of the 
young. This is not the case with the Greeks, who 
used poetry and music to make such appeal. We 
should follow their example and use literature, es- 
pecially poetry, chiefly for the purpose of imparting 
ideas, and thus affecting the soul, rather than for the 
the 
Hence, literary history,as well as eriticism and 


purpose of imparting facts, and thus affecting 
mind, 


philology, should be sparingly used in school classes 


valuable, are not literature, and do not appeal strongly 
to emotions. Nor should strict examinations be in- 
sisted on in such classes. Examinations are concerned 
with matters of fact, and there are a sufficient num- 
ber of studies in the ordinary curriculum to bear this 
test and so furnish marks and gradings. 

We can, therefore, dispense with all, save a mini- 
mum amount of questioning and answering, in a study 
that should appeal chiefly to the emotions, and that 
yields few good results when pursued mechanically. 
This being so, the teacher who is cut off from any 
considerable use of history and criticism, of exami- 
nation and marking, must rely chiefly on sympathetic 
reading of the best literature in order to make the 
desired appeal to the emotions of his pupils, He 
should use literature history only in so far as the 
facts given will arouse interest in the author or the 
work read, and he should use criticism chiefly to de- 
termine beforehand the kind of works that will yield 
the best results for school purposes. In other words, 
school work in literature should be freed, as far as 
possible, from the technicalities of criticism and from 
mechanical methods of teaching, and should have for 
the chief object the stimulation of the pupil’s sense 
for beauty, and truth, and goodness, through an ap- 
peal to his emotions made by sympathetic reading 
and interpretation of the simpler masterpieces. 

Experience and theory alike convince us that this 
is the most fruitful use that can be made of literature, 
both in schools and in the lower elasses in colleges. 
Critical teaching of literature should be chiefly con- 
fined to the upper classes in colleges and to uni- 
versities, 


HOW CAN A 
MADE TO 
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SCHOOL OF PRACTICE 
ANSWER THE PURPOSE 
GOOD PUBLIC SCHOOL? 


BY E. A. SHELDON, OSWEGO, N, Y. 


BE 


The question before us is how to organize and con- 
duct a school of practice so as to best subserve the 
highest interests of the pupils in training and of the 
children being taught. 

For the sake of the children, the pupil teachers 
must have the most careful and thorough preparation. 
They must have an exhaustive knowledge of the sub- 
jects to be taught. They must have a knowledge of 
children, and know how to study them. This implies 
a systematic course of well-directed observations of 
children, running through many months, accompanied 
with carefully-prepared reports and discussions. They 
must have a clear understanding as to the use to be 
made of the means employed in the training of chil- 
dren, This implies a knowledge of educational 
principles and their applications in teaching,—a 
preparation not altogether theoretical, but largely 
odjective and practical. All theories should be tested 
by lessons with children in the presence of the class. 
The time given to this part of the preparation should 
not be less than one year. This implies maturity on 
the part of the teacher, and none but mature students 
should be admitted to the school of practice. 

Before the pupil is installed as a teacher, he should 
be allowed to observe the work as it goes on in the 
class to be assigned him, that he may get the names 
of the children, observe the order of work, the manipu- 
lation of the class, ete. He must have a room of his 
own, in which is a school of his own to organize, 
control, and instruct, and must have freedom to do 
his work in his own way, and to this end he must be 
left largely alone. The responsibility of the school 
must be thrown upon him in all its details,—all that 
will be required of him when he goes out to teach 
under appointment. Mere lesson giving will not do; 
it is not the most essential thing. 

The most competent critics should be employed to 
direct and supervise the work, and give needed illus- 
trative lessons. The constant presence of the eritic 


is not desirable. He should be as unobtrusive as is 


consistent with his duties as a eritie. His first duty 


is to find out all that is good in the pupil teacher, and 


devoted to literature, because these studies, though lend him all the encouragement possible. The faults 


are at first to be kept in the background, and when 
brought forward, to be presented one at a time in the 
order of importance, and always prefaced with some- 
thing commendable. An ounce of commendation is 
worth a pound of condemnation. When the pupil 
becomes conscious of his fault, then the critic should 
drop all allusion to it, and take up another point and 
treat it in like manner, and in this way one fault after 
another may be eliminated. Great care should be 
taken to build up and strengthen the self-confidence 
and self-reliance of the pupil in training. Any other 
course is sure to break down the power of the pupils, 
and should only be resorted to when all hope of 
making a teacher is abandoned, in which case he is to 
be frankly advised to take up some other calling. 

A school of practice cannot be a model school. Its 
object is to give opportunity for pupils in training to 
study children and teach under criticism. The con- 
ditions are such as to preclude the possibility of 
making it a model of excellence. It is a good plan to 
have model schools in connection with the schools of 
practice. 

A public school furnishes the conditions most 
desirable for a school of practice. The composition 
of such a school is of the same character as the 
schools which the pupils are likely to be called to 
teach. There’ is more freedom in handling such a 
school than where tuition is required. They havea 
better backing and are more stable and afford a better 
supply of children. 

With a normal school of 400 pupils (and no normal 
school can be properly conducted with a larger num- 
ber), the school of practice should contain not less 
than 400 children, including all grades below the high 
school. The ordinary normal schools can hardly 
claim to be training teachers for the high schools. 
The courses of study are too limited, and do not af- 
ford opportunity for sufficiently broad and thorough 
preparations for the work of the high school. We 
must depend on the colleges and universities for the 
scholastic preparation, at least, of teachers of this 
grade. 

With all the conditions indicated, I believe a school 
of practice can be made to answer the purpose of a 
good public school. 


THE AIMS OF HISTORY TEACHING. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING, 
Cambridge English High School. 


There are teachers whose personal genius and 
innate power of accomplishing the best results with- 
out thought of aim or method. For most of those 
who are teaching history in secondary schools, how- 
ever, much better success is achieved when there is a 
definite and clearly recognized end in view through- 
out the planning and the conduct of the class work. 
First of all, the teacher should endeavor to lay a 
basis of solid historical information, sufficiently broad 
and well bounded to serve as a foundation for what- 
ever study or reading the pupils may in later years 
become interested in. A second aim should be the 
cultivation of accurate and persistent mental habits. 
The mind needs to be trained in the practical use of 
the reproductive and constructive imagination and of 
logical thinking, of the observation and memory as 
applied to historical data. The teacher of history 
ought never to neglect any opportunity of stimulat- 
ing positive and vigorous emotions, of cultivating 
moral vigor. Character is what boys and girls 
most enjoy in historical reading. This stimulation 
from without is easily reénforced by the inner, 
natural tendencies of the youthful mind. The pupil 
must early learn to cultivate all his powers of expres- 
sion. In the history class, he must give, as well as 
get. The acquisition of historical fact is never com- 
pleted until the pupil is able to reproduce with voice 
and pen the essential elements of what he has been 
studying. With all else, the teacher ought to secure 
in the young people an abiding interest in history, as 
a subject for reading throughout life, as a subject to 
be investigated and to be kept ever fresh in mind. 
Without this lasting interest, much that would other 
wise result will be lost. 
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THE FUNCTION OF NATURE STUDY. 


BY PRESIDENT M. G. BRUMBAUGH, JUNIATA COLLEGE. 


Assuming that nature has a content of sufficient 
value to make it worthy a place in the curriculum of 
the publie schools, how may this content be most 
happily utilized by the teacher for the child, and by 
the child for himself? The spirit of Spencer and 
Rousseau had given to education in the decade be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 a distinctly scientific trend. 
Nature was to be studied, but only in formule. The 
objective world was to find report through classifica- 
tion. The investigation of things was to be made by 
the scientist for the child, but not by the child for 
itself. The text-book was to be learned, but the ser- 
mons of science, much less those of nature, were never 
heard by the child. Children consumed precious time 
committing senseless formule about things, and 
nature was parsed and analyzed as logically as a sen- 
tence from Cresar or Homer. 

This craze for classified knowledge and formule 
has run its day, and the lingering influence of its 
riotous career may still be seen in the over-systematic 
presentation of almost all sorts of knowlege. 

Nature’s commodity value—her value to the 
physical man—is “the quality that appeals to 
nations in their childhood, men in their erudity, and 
forms the subject of the lower phases of physical 
science.” It is the study of nature in the spirit 
of gain, The child is taught to regard the objective 
world as representative potentially of a vast amount 
of wealth, and he is led to feel that his highest ser- 
vice to the race and himself is performed by changing 
this possible wealth to actual wealth. Nature be- 
comes the object of study in a purely selfish way, 
and value attaches to things in proportion to their 
ratings in financial exchanges. 

We shall, of course, never be able to rid the world 
of this attitude. The modern scientific spirit lays 
yearly greater stress upon it. Our civilization ren- 
ders this aspect of nature paramount. The public 
school has two vital truths to keep in mind in dealing 
with this characterization of nature : — 

First.— Children at an early age are utterly unable 
to interpret this lesson fairly. If persisted in, it 
must result in false impressions, in entire misunder- 
standing of the relation of the self to its environment. 
The young child cannot adequately grasp the message 
of science. Unfortunately, the utility value is fre- 
quently the only value the child is ever asked to 
regard. 

Second.— The out-of-school and after school influ- 
ences all emphasize this aspect of nature, and render 
unnecessary the great emphasis too often placed upon 
it in the curriculum. The public school has a perfect 
right, has indeed the obligation, to take into account 
this tendency, and where great stress is laid by influ- 
ences at work out of school, the teacher can well 
afford to place less stress than where such influences 
are not at work. 

I do not undervalue the practical side of an educa- 
tion; I do not placate the study of science in our 
schools ; I simply protest against narrowing the out- 
look of childhood to a single aspect of nature, and 
thereby putting a false bias upon his career. 

Zach child should early in life be given the oppor- 
tunity to form intimate, sympathetic associations with 
some object of nature. It is not so important to 
determine for him what that object shall be or what 
the manner of the association, as that some associa- 
tion be formed. The boy that has never been led to 
be on speaking terms with some objective thing has 
not taken the first lesson in real educational progress. 

Nature has a third value in education; namely, 
her symbolic or language value — “the revelation 
through type and symbol of an eternal spirit, beheld 
shining through the veil of outward form by the 
inystic of all ages, from Plato to Carlyle.” There are 
dreamy children in almost every school, whose life- 
light is burning low from the lack of opportunity to 
exereise this vision. The scientific appeal and the 
artistic appeal will not touch every child. The 
teacher must be conversant with this aspect of nature 


to awaken slumbering possibilities in some of the 
rarest minds of the schoolroom. This is the avenue 
through which to reach the sensitive and reflective 
spirit. It is the expression of the artistic impulse on 
the poetic, as opposed to the scientific side. One 
finds here, in nature’s symbolisms, the influence that 
defies classification, and ministers, through suggestion 
and analogy, to what we are accustomed to call the 
unusual and the unnatural child. I have known 
children to whom the objective things were mere 
ty pes. 
tions, and were delighted, in a quiet way, with oceca- 
In this 
aspect of nature one finds the real inspiration of the 
poet. 
Nature’s fourth value is her discipline. 


They found the realities in nature’s sugges- 


siona! revelations of the things they sought. 


“The 
function of nature as the great teacher, who, through 
the sternness of multiform law —the tenderness of 
multiform suggestion, moulds her child, aeon after 
aeon, into the likeliness of the perfect man,” is rarely 
recognized as of any special utility in the child life. 
While it does not seem reasonable to substitute the 
rigid economy of nature for the equally-rigid, but 
more purposeful, and reasonable, and adjustable dis- 
cipline of a trained human spirit, still nature does, m 
many of her aspects, give point and suggestion to the 
discipline of the growing child. He learns from her 
that the best things are most difficult to obtain, and 
is thereby encouraged and incited to greater persever- 
ance in the trying moments of his advance. He 
learns that values in education are to be measured by 
intensity — not by extensity ; that power results from 
seeing in a given compass what has heretofore es- 
caped discovery; that efficiency results from seeing 
newer and deeper relations in old lines of inquiry, 
rather than endeavoring to create a craze by pro- 
claiming a new sort of content for educational re- 
search; and that quasi-meaning to a large number of 
concepts is infinitely inferior in every respect to rich- 
ness and depth of meaning to a limited number of 
terms. 

The function of nature is, therefore, four-fold ; and 
gives suggestion, method, and material for moulding 
predisposed childhood into the scientist, the artist, 
the mystic, or the sage. For one of these mes- 
sages every normal child is specially fitted. To com- 
pel him to follow one of these lines when his entire 
life trends along a different one, results too often in 
stupidity and enervation. Here, then, is the secret 
of true specialization, The child should be led in his 
investigations along what is to him, not to the 
teacher, the line of least resistance. His usefulness 
will be enhanced, and, what is of vital moment to 
him, he will come to realize more and more as his life 
sweeps onward to its culmination, that he has focused 
the realm of his knowable truths upon his own field 
of inquiry; he was born for a purpose. Education 
aided him to realize that purpose. He has learned 
that a man is not a complete man until he is an edu- 
cated maa. 

There follow, therefore, certain truths which the 
teacher must come to accept and follow in the work 
of the schoolroom : — 

First. — That every child can be reached and en- 
thused; that, as Mr. Payne says, “every child can be 
edueated into the consciousness of power, accom- 
panied by the consciousness of pleasure.” 

Second, — That there is a line of approach to each 
mind, along which the labor of education is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Third. — That a teacher, by the study of a child’s 
native endowments, should be conversant with all 
these lines of approach; that, in short, the teacher 
must have realized in his own experience and train- 
ing vastly more than any one child can attain in the 
school; and that he cannot give to the child clear and 
distinct knowledge unless his own knowledge has in 
it at least the additional elements, which, for want of 
a better characterization, I must call the element of 
adequacy, Which is understood to mean analytic be- 
yond the analytic power of the immature mind, and 
which results in what may be regarded as “ reserve 
force ” in the teacher’s equipment. 

Fourth. — That the child unreached and unen- 


thused is a living witness to the inefliciency and lack 
of breadth in the scope of the school work. 

hifth. — That by far the largest number of children 
are touched by the first, or commodity value, of 
nature, and that, therefore, science must be a promi- 
nent, if not the most prominent, element in the cur- 
riculum. 

Sixth. — That the life-career of the average child 
emphasizes this aspect of the study of nature on the 
practical side. 

Seventh, —'That science will achieve its most per- 
fect results where an artistic and appreciative pre- 
liminary training is given, and, consequently, that 
formal scientific work should begin in the high school 
and the normal school. 

Kighth. — That biological study, including labora- 
tory work and personal investigation of objects in 
their natural environment, is the connecting link be- 
tween the concrete and unformulated nature study in 
the elementary schools and the formule and generali- 
zations of the higher grades, including the college 
and the university. 

Ninth. — And, finally, that scientific training shall 
be paralleled in the secondary schools by a careful and 
critical study and construction of language, based 
upon nature’s models, to the end that the child’s life 
may be linked with his natural environment broadly 
and richly — that humanism may rest in nature lore 
for its models. 

Nature will thus be given her true setting among 
the other elements of the content in our educational 
processes, and the child will grow into a living reali- 
zation of the legend, 

‘In the midst of the light is the beautiful, 


In the midst of the beautiful is the good, 
In the midst of the good is God, the eternal One.” 


LITERATURE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


BY MISS ELLA F, YOUNG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


It is not necessary to-day to present the claim of 
literature as an element in child-life, for the schools 
are moving forward, though hindered by theories 
based on custom, and weakened by the use of nature- 
stories and adaptations of the classics, written by the 
non-literary. Literature is.recognized distinctly as a 
subject in the course of study for elementary schools, 
and as such, presents two topics for consideration :— 

First, a preseribed course im literature for those 
schools. Here and theresis a syllabus of literature 
for the young, proposed by literature loving teachers. 
These syllabi are in reality formulated accounts of 
interesting and successful efforts to make tlis great 
study of the human heart, as presented im the beauty 
and power of thought and language, a part of the 
school life. As suggestions of possibilities, as 
records of the innate love of the young for the beauti- 
ful and the true they are invaluable, yet they should 
never be prescribed for any person excepting the 
authors, and even then the right to make changes 
should be reserved. Literature is a revelation of the 
possibilities of the soul. It makes the self realize its 
personal, its individual possibility. By putting a pre- 
scribed course in literature into the hand of -the 
teacher, this permanent element, existing in every 
literary work, is ignored. The personal responsibility 
of selecting for, and sharing with the pupils, is not an 
element in the study. The book, the poem, may be 
appreciated, but the teacher goes as a tool of a supe- 
rior, not as one who, having found a life-giving 
thought must share it with the children. 
esting accounts have been written of work in literature 


Most inter- 
with children under fifteen years of age. Was ever 
such an account written by a teacher who, year after 
year, had carried out a course, prescribed in all its 
minute particulars, by another ? 
The second topic presented for consideration is the 
method of literature below the high schools. Choice 
of words, construction of sentences, punctuation, all 
may be grouped under the technique of language. 
The same law holds here as in other subjects. Tech- 
nique must be developed from and out of thought. 


{Continued on page 
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Apsrracts of other papers read at the N. E. A. 
will appear in the next issue. 

Tue Journal is now entering upon its two weeks’ 
vacation. Next Journal August 15. 

THE Journal of August 15 will contain a report of 
the proceedings of the American Institute at Beth- 
lehem. 


N. A, JOTTINGS, 


Although neither the largest nor the best meeting 
in the history of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, the membership at Buffalo was large, the quality 
of the papers and discussion was good, the weather 
was favorable, and the local committee was most 
efficient in caring for the visiting teachers, There 
was no hall in the city of suflicient size to accommo- 
date the meetings of the general sessions, but with 
its present proportions, this can scarcely be expected 
outside of a very few cities in this country. Presi- 
dent Dougherty handled the meetings well. He was 
clear, direct, and forceful in his opening address, and 
uniformly courteous in his dealings with everybody. 
Commissioner Harris was deservedly the hero of the 
meeting. Whenever he appeared he was greeted with 
hearty rounds His tribute to the 
memory of Horace Mann was the paper of the meet- 
ing. Secretary Shepard was genial at all times, 
although the hardest worked man at the meeting. 

Superintendent C. G. Pearse of Omaha made many 
friends at the Buffalo meeting. Professor Brander 
Mathews of Columbia University paid a high tribute 
to French literature. California sent at least a dozen 
representatives. Among these were Professor Earl 
Barnes and Miss Margaret Schallenberger of Stanford 
University, Professor Elmer EK. Brown of the Univer- 
sity of California, Madame Carolyn Claverie of the 

Froebel Institute, Los Angeles, Superintendent Fred- 
eric L. Burke of Santa Rosa, Miss Elizabeth McKin- 
non of the state normal school, San José, and Wash- 


of applause. 


ington Wilson, state normal school, Chico. Miss 
Amalie Hofer, editor of the Kindergarten Magazine, 
evinced great capacity as a presiding officer. 

The California, Penn., state normal school was rep- 
resented by its principal, Dr. Theo B, Noss, and four 
instructors. Myron T. Scudder, inspector of the 
University of the State of New York, is one of the 
promising young school men who did much to add to 
the enjoyment and profit of New York state teachers. 
President Jordan was unusually happy in the selec- 
tion of Wilbur S. Jackman as the reader of his paper. 
All honor to the Mississippi Valley. Her representa- 
tion at Buffalo was larger than any other section of 
the country. 

State Superintendent W. W. Stetson of Maine 
found the time to attend the regular sessions and 
make a host of new friends. Superintendents Samuel 
Hamilton of Alleghany county, Penn., L. B. Grafton, 
of El Paso county, Colo., and H. Brewster Willis of 
Middlesex county, N. J., were among the representa- 
tive county superintendents in attendance, Superin- 
tendents Gove, Smiley, and Greenlee of Denver at- 
tended throughout. Colorado sent the largest delega- 
tion from the far West. Melville Dewey was on 
hand to look after the library interests; and the 
organization of this new department was almost en- 
tirely brought about by the energy of Mr. Dewey. 

President G. Stanley Hall and Professor Karl 
Barnes shared the honors of the child study move- 
ment. Superintendent L. H. Jones of Cleveland was 
entirely at home with the younger, as well as with 
the older, schoolmen who were at Buffalo. Dr. and 
Mrs. Z. X. Snyder, Miss Laura E. Tefft and Roland 
Guss of the state normal school at Greeley, Colo., 
were as much at home at Buffalo as at Denver. Pro- 
fessors G. W. A. Luckey and H. K. Wolfe received 
many compliments for the recent child study edition 
of their educational journal, Professors of pedagogy 
were present in large numbers. Richard Waterman, 
Jr., of the Civic Federation, Chicago, looked over the 
closing meetings of the convention. 

Inspector and Mrs. James L. Hughes of Toronto 
are always entirely at home at the annual sessions of 
the N. E. A. Adam Berlin, of Wilmington, Del., 
circulated freely among secondary school men, Rob- 
ert K. Row of Kingston, Can., like Inspector Hughes, 
has a host of American friends. President Skinner 
has all the qualities of leadership. Mr. Winship was 
the host at a pleasant dinner party at the Lroquois, 
composed of teachers from the East and West. The 
kindergarten and child study meetings were always 
overcrowded, President F. B. Gault of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, after several years’ absence, was warinly 
greeted by a large circle of friends at the Buffalo 
meeting. 8. Monror. 


BETHLEHEM, 1896. 


SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


9-13. 


One of the best educational meetings on record. 

The great discussion on Rural School Problems is 
without precedent. 

The Friday evening session was equal to any even- 
ing in the history of the institute. 

President 'T. ©. Mendenhall, Ph.D., LL.D., of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, is as charming a 
speaker as the educational field can produce. In 
scholarship, experience, as a specialist in several 
lines, as a public speaker, and in fascinating plat- 
form personality he excells. 

Professor William T. Sedgwick, Ph.D., Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, read a brilliant paper 
upon the “Claims of Modern Life on Edueation.” 
While lacking somewhat of the platform grace of Dr. 
Mendenhall, he substitutes for it literary, scintillative, 
and oratorical vigor, that made him practically as at- 


tractive. The two made an evening’s combination 
never to be forgotten by those who heard tiem. 


C.M Parmenter of the Boston manual arts high 
school may well be congratulated upon the great 
success of the meeting of 1896; for to his organizing 
skill and presiding genius belongs the credit. 

The substitution of a selected quartette of soloists 
for the famous Temple quartette was a hazardous 
experiment, but it was, all in all, a success. ‘Two of 
them did superior solo work, and the Sunday even- 
ing vesper service was delightful. 

The “over-Sunday ” feature was a great success. 
It was restful, congenial, and every way beneficial. 

Professor William R. Shipman, D.D., of Tufts 
College, preached two able sermons —at the Con- 
gregational church in the morning, and at the vesper 
service in the evening. 

State Superintendent Fred Gowing is a man of 
national size, though confining his life and work 
almost exclusively to New Hampshire. A man of 
ideas and courage, he is at the same time a social 
force and a platform power. He can say as much 
in ten minutes, and say it as well, as any school 
official. 

President James MacAlister, LL.D., of Drexel 
Institute, was an important factor, professionally 
and socially, He came early and remained through 
the meeting. He attended every session and was an 
inspiring listener, He was genuinely in love with 
the mountains, and would sit for hours on the veranda 
of the Maplewood, accessible to all, and ever ready 
with the most discriminating phrases to express the 
charm of the White hills. 


The educators of New England should find.some 
suitable expression of their indebtedness to General 
Cruft of the Maplewood. 


Messrs. Wetmore and Page of the Boston school 
board came early and remained through the meeting, 
as did Mr. Breed of the Lynn board. They were 
appreciative of the value of the meetings, and 
contributed much to the general success by their 
presence and commendation. 


Never have I heard four state school officials in an 
hour’s time approach the wisdom, vigor, intensity, 
and literary merit to which we were treated by 
Mason 8. Stone of Vermont, W. W. Stetson of Maine, 
Thomas B. Stockwell of Rhode Island, and Fred 
Gowing of New Hampshire, upon the rural school 
problems. 


There is no other place of meeting for an educa- 
tional gathering where there is such good board for 
$laday. Bethlehem can care for 1,000 people in a 
first-class manner at $8 a week. 

The Journan of August 20 will contain all the 
papers and discussion of the “ Rural School Prob- 
lems.” 

Such excursions can be had nowhere else. Only 
a day was needed for any of these — Mt. Washing- 
ton, Crawford’s, and Mt. Willard, Franconia Notch 
and Flume, Sugar Hill, Littleton. 

James W. Webster retires from the treasurership, 
after fourteen years of service. His devotion was 
recognized in appropriate resolutions. 

Secretary Lewis H. Meader’s service was every- 
where recognized. 

Superintendent Orasmus b. Bruce of Lynn is one 
of the faithful whose counsel and geniality are uni- 
versally appreciated. 

George I. Aldrich of the Massachusetts state 
board of education is one of the clean-cut men 
whose words carry weight because of the success of 
his work, 

George A. Walton was the only one of the six 
agents of the Massachusetts state board in attend- 
ance, 

Neither the superintendent of Boston nor any of 
his six assistants were at Bethlehem. ‘Two members 
of the school board were there. Mr. Tetlow of the 
girls’ high school, D, W. Jones of the Lowell gram- 
mar school, and Miss Rich of the Dwight school 
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were about the only representatives of the city, ex- 
cepting, of course, the president and treasurer. 

Secretary Frank A. Hill of the state board of edu- 
cation was a central figure at the Maplewood. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill are great favorites at such a time. His 
address upon the “Esthetic Element in Education ” 
was exceptionally well written and delivered. 


By the by, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Jones have scarcely 
missed a meeting of the institute for thirty years. 
They are not only known to all who are devoted to 
this historic association, but they are universal favor- 
ites. 


George A. Walton was given quite an ovation on 
two occasions. On Saturday, at the general session, 
he referred to the fact that it was just fifty years 
since, at Plymouth, Mass., he attended his first meet- 
ing of the A. I. I., and he has scarcely missed a meet- 
ing since. Dr. MacAlister of Philadelphia followed 
with a statement that his semi-centenary friend had 
heen in a despondent frame of mind that morning 
over the mission of this institute. This brought Mr. 
Winship promptly to his feet with an incident. He 
had been with Mr. Walton to a teachers’ institute at 
the little hill town of Goshen on the worst of Decem- 
ber weather. The next morning, after riding several 
miles without breakfast, to the nearest railroad 
station, Mr. Walton, as the two walked back and 
forth in the gray dawn, was saying that he did not 
see that there was any return for the work he was 
doing. He had been in that same town seventeen 
years before, and it was just the same now as then. 
He could see no educational advance. “What does 
it all come to?” Just then an enterprising looking 
man accosted them with the inquiry, “Isn’t this Mr. 
George Walton? ” saying that he was the principal of a 
grammar school in Philadelphia, with some prosper- 
ous outside interests, and added, “J owe all Iam in 
the world to an institute you held at Goshen seventeen 
years ago,” 


Mr. Walton was chairman of the committee on res- 
olutions, and after he had finished the report, another 
resolution was introduced amid great applause, rec- 
ognizing this as the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
appointment as agent of the Massachusetts state 
board, and the fiftieth as a member of the A. I. I. 


Mr. John Tetlow’s sparring with Charles Francis 
Adams last spring over the Harvard requirements 
has made a hero of him in good earnest. 


Dr. C. C. Rounds made “the speech of his life” 
upon rural schools, It is a topic to which he has 
given much attention for years, and to which he has 
long been devoted. He boiled down to a ten-minute 
speech his best thoughts, and put into it all of his 
intensity of spirit. 

Fred W. Atkinson of the Springtield high school, 
Charles C. Ramsay of the Durfee high school, Fall 
River, Superintendent T. W. Harris of Keene, Walter 
Ballou Jacobs of Brown University, and Samuel T. 
Dutton of Brookline made a strong combination 
for one session, and yet these were all on the pro- 
gramme, and all took their part Monday. It would 
be difficult to duplicate that array of talented young 
men. 

A. C. Stockin, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with his 
wife and daughter, was at the Maplewood. No other 
representative of any publishing house occupies so 
distinguished a position as Mr. Stockin, who was 
principal of the South Berwick academy before he 
became the New England agent for Harper Brothers 
in 1869. He remained with them until 1890, when 
he associated himself with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn represented Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn; Dr. Blaisdell, Ginn & Company; Mr. 
Soule, the American Book Company; Warren P. 
Adams, Silver, Burdett & Co.; J.J. Lyons, KE. H. 
Butler & Co.; Mr. Rogers, the J. L. Hammett Co. ; 
Mr. Herrick the Fiske agency, and J. J. Prentiss the 
Winship agency. 

Mr. Albert E. Winship, editor of the JouRNAL oF 
SpucATION, was chosen president for 1897. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Ecuors of dissent from the action of the Democratic 
party at Chicago come from all parts of the country, 
in increasing volume. More than a hundred of the 
leading Democratic papers of the country repudiate the 
platform and candidates, and are divided only upon 
the question whether Mr, Bryan can be most surely 
beaten through the agency of a sound-money Demo- 
cratic ticket, or by Democratic votes cast directly for 
McKinley. It is noticeable that these bolting Demo. 
cratic organs are not contined to the East; they in- 
clude some of the most influential papers in Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Chicago, Charleston, Richmond, Bal- 
timore, Mobile, and Savannah, They include, also, 
nearly all of the German Democratic press of the 
country. The Illinois sound-money Democrats have 
issued a manifesto calling upon those of their way 
of thinking to join them in action, looking to a new 
convention and another ticket. The New York 
State Democracy, the Massachusetts Reform Club, 
and the Young Men’s Democratic Club of Massachu- 
setts are among the organizations that have an- 
nounced their unwillingness to support the ticket. 
But the bolting is not all from one party, nor all in 
one direction. The nomination of Mr. Sewall, as 
Mr. Bryan’s associate on the ticket, has an element of 
humor, because he is a bank president and a large 
capitalist, and, therefore, embodies personally the 
very things at which the Democratic platform is 
directed. 

* * * 

THERE is almost a tragic element in the sudden 
death of young ex-Governor Russell of Massachusetts 
in his fishing camp in the province of Quebec, just a 
week after his ineffectual but eloquent speech at the 
Chicago convention, uttered in protest against the 
free-silver tendencies of his party. The speech itself 
had a tone of sadness, for no one knew better than 
Mr. Russell that it was too late by any words of pro- 
test to stay the party drift; but no one could have 
anticipated that it would be the last utterance of the 
brilliant party leader, who, at the age of thirty-nine, 
seemed to have the promise of a long career before 
him. But Mr. Russell was half-sick when he went to 
Chicago; the long strain and anxiety, and the disap- 
pointment and humiliation which he felt told upon 
him; and although he started for his summer rest in 
the Canadian forest almost as soon as he returned, it 
was too late. He was found by his friends dead in 
his bed, and his death is attributed to heart failure. 

* * * 

Ir is an unusual step to publish the diplomatic cor- 
respondence relative. to negotiations for a treaty be- 
fore some agreement as. to the form of the treaty has 
been reached, but the publication of the correspond- 
ence which has taken place between our state depart- 
ment and the British government with reference to 
the arbitration of international differences is justified 
by the exceptional importance of the subject. It will 
be valuable, also, as helping to form public opinion in 
both countries upon the points at issue, and to bring 
that opinion to bear upon the governments concerned, 
Upon the general question of the desirability of set- 
tling by arbitration any questions that have arisen or 
that may arise between our own and the British gov- 
ernments, there is no appreciable difference of opinion. 
But when the practical question of the conditions and 
the limitations of such arbitration is considered, it is 
immediately seen that there are difficulties in the 
way. ‘That these difficulties are insuperable, it 
would be premature to conclude; but the American 
view and the British view of them are insisted upon 
so firmly by the parties to this correspondence that 
the hope of an adjustment of them must be based 
rather upon the good temper of the parties and their 
manifest desire to reach results than upon any visible 
progress in the correspondence itself. 

* * 

Two distinct but associated questions are discussed 
in this correspondence; one is the arbitration of the 
Venezuela boundary, and the other the larger ques- 
tion of a general treaty of arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States. To take the smaller 


question first, the basis proposed by Great Britain 
is that there shall be a commission composed of two 
British subjects and two citizens of the United States 
to determine all questions of fact relating to the 
rights of the United Netherlands {and of Spain, re- 
spectively, at the time when British Guiana was 
acquired by Great Britain. When this commission 
reports, the governments of Great Britain and Ven- 
ezuela are to endeavor to reach an agreement touch- 
ing the boundary. Failing in this, a tribunal is to be 
constituted of one member named by Venezuela, one 
named by Great Britain, and a third by these two; 
which tribunal shall fix a boundary line that shall be 
binding on both governments. Great Britain insists, 
however, that in drawing this line the tribunal shall 
not have the right to include as Venezuelan territory 
any land which was occupied by British subjects in 
good faith January 1, 1887. 
* * * 

To this proposition the reply of Secretary Olney is, 
in substance, that one or more persons should be added 
to the proposed commission of four members, so that 
it shall be sure of reaching aresult; that the scope of 
its investigations should be extended to include the 
facts pertaining to the occupancy of disputed terri- 
tory by British subjects; and that, in place of the 
proviso requiring the exclusion of territory occupied 
by settlers from the consideration of the tribunal, 


such occupation shall be given such weight and effect © 


as reason, justice, and the rules of international law 
may require, Secretary Olney emphasizes the elastic 
and indefinite character of claims to settlement, and 
suggests that, under the terms proposed, even if the 
arbitral tribunal decides that certain territory belongs 
to Venezuela, her actually getting it will depend 
upon the caprice of Great Britain. 

* * * 

Uvon the larger question of a general arbitration 
treaty, there is a similar hitch. Both parties agree 
that complaints of one power against the officers of 
the other, all pecuniary claims of not more than 
$500,000, all questions affecting diplomatic and con- 
sular privileges, and all alleged rights of fishery, 
access, navigation, or commercial privilege shall be re- 
ferred to arbitration, whose results shall be accepted 
as binding. Upon questions involving territorial 
claims there is a complete disagreement between Mr. 
Olney and Lord Salisbury. The former would have 
every dispute go before the arbitral tribunal, unless it 
were expressly withdrawn by the action either of the 
congress of the United States or the parliament of 
Great Britain; and, once submitted, he would have 
the award binding. Lord Salisbury contends that an 
award upon territorial claims should not be final, if, 
within three months after its delivery, either nation 
protests formally against its validity. But an arbi- 
tration whose results either party is at liberty to 
reject, is, obviously, an arbitration that does not arbi- 
trate; and Lord Salisbury’s position amounts virtually 
to an exclusion of territorial questions from arbitra- 
tion. He is, indeed, willing that there should be an 
immediate convention providing for arbitration of the 
relatively unimportant matters enumerated above, and 
recommends that course without waiting for an agree- 
ment touching other matters which are more dificult, 
but there seems to be little practical advantage to be 
gained by such a procedure. 


EDITORIAL MENTION, 

There were never so many secondary school positions vacant 
in New England as this year. Among them are in Massachu- 
setts alone, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Williston Seminary, 
Malden high school, Watertown high school, Newburyport high 
school, Howard Seminary, Bristol Academy, and the Ware 
high school, with others to be vacated shortly. 


Luther Whiting Mason, the most eminent, probably, of all 
the teachers and authors of school music, died on July 14. He 
has been in poor health for many months, and for some years 
has not been in active service, spending his time in travel. He 
was the first author of a series of widely used music books and 
charts, the National System,and most of the teachers of music in 
schools to-day either studied with him or with those who were 
under his instruction and, inspiration. 
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Thought cannot be developed from and out of tech- 
nique. 

The danger of excessive analysis cannot be over- 
estimated. ‘lo read with no remark places the sub- 
ject of literature outside of the moulding influence of 
the school. The reading of a whole scene, the secur- 
ing of a complete picture, should precede conversation, 
so that the conversation shall develop naturally out 
of something in the mind ; something whose express- 
ion strengthens and ennobles the child as well as the 
teacher. 


ART EDUCATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


BY WALTER 8S. PERRY, 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


{Report of Department of Art Education.] 

Committee: Walter S. Perry; Dr. W. L. Hervey, president 
of the Teachers’ College, New York City; F. Treudley, super- 
intendent of schools, Youngstown, Ohio; A. G. Blodgett, super- 
intendent of schools, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Mrs. M. E. Riley, 
public school supervisor of drawing, St. Louis. The report 
presented by the chairman, Mr. Perry, is substantially as 
follows :— 

Art education has come into the schools chiefly 
under the title of instruction in drawing. The im- 
portance of art education, consequently, needs to be 
made clearer to educators in general and to the public 
at large. 

1. Drawing is a universal language. It enters into 
every sort of constructive industry and art, the con- 
struction of roads, houses, bridges, machinery for 
manufactures, and for transportation, the making of 
all furniture, clothing, jewelry, books, newspapers, 
and pictures. It is the language of practical industry. 
As a part of school work, it should be better recog- 
nized and supported by the business men of the 
community. 

2. Drawing is of immense help in developing per- 
ceptive power. Most people look at things, but do 
not see them. The effort to draw teaches to see. The 
power and habit of seeing intelligently make a funda- 
mental difference between the incapable man and the 
man of power. Drawing should be heartily sustained 
in the schools as a means of raising the average of 
mental ability, and so of social prosperity. 

3. Drawing is a powerful help to thought by 
furnishing a means of thought expression, Expres- 
sion is necessary to complete thought. This truth is 
at the bottom of all formal recitations and of all the 
many lines of school work which involve familiar 
conversation and discussion. In many cases drawing 
is much more to the point as a means of expression 
than either talking or writing, as in mathematics, 
botany, zodlogy, physics, geography, history, and 
manual training. Drawing in the schools should be 
supported by all practical educators and teachers, for 
the sake of its vitalizing power as an element in the 
other school studies. 

4. Drawing ts the very best available means for de- 
veloping powers of wsthetic feeling, idealization, and 
creative imagination ; for cultivating good taste in the 
choice and use of material things ; in short, for develop- 
ing individuality of conception, and skill in execution 
in the direction of art. Instruction in drawing is 
practically the one and only means existing in the 
schools to-day for developing the finer part of the 
child, the essentially spiritual part, and allying spirit- 
ual development closely with practical, every-day life 
and work. Drawing, thus regarded, means much more 
than mere detailed assistance to other studies. It is 
vastly more than a mere additional way of jotting 
down memoranda of facts observed in nature study. 
It becomes an outlet (therefore a means of develop- 

ment) for the child’s growing power to grasp and 
practically utilize the principles of order, strength, 
fitness, and beauty, which he finds underlying beth 
nature and art. It is a means of externalizing the 
child’s ideals of usefulness and of beauty. 

Drawing develops artistic power, both in the line of 
production and of appreciation. Both are necessary 


to right individual development, and also to social 
prosperity. The engineer, the architect, the designer 
of furniture, textiles of any industrial product, as 
well as the artist, depend on the intelligence and taste 
of the public for the success or failure of their special 
services to the world. 

To make drawing fully effective as a force for the 
art education of the masses, certain general aims and 
methods of work must be followed. The work must 
have a sound, sensible basis, and be adapted to the 
children at the various stages of growth. It must be 
kept vigorous and intelligent, by well-planned and 
conducted study of type forms, in connection with 
work from nature, from carefully selected objects of 
art and industry, and from art examples. It should 
be made thoroughly interesting and attractive, and 
special pains should be taken to encourage individ- 
uality. and freedom of work on the part of pupils. 
The work should, however, be kept so wisely in hand 
as to distinguish freedom from lawlessness. It should 
bring out not simply what is in the pupil, but dis- 
tinctly the best that is in him. Pupils in all but the 
lowest primary grades should be gradually held up to 
worthy standards of technique. The work outlined 
should be broad enough in scope to include the ele- 
ments of pictorial, decorative, and constructive, or 
industrial drawing, judiciously balanced among them- 
selves as to time allowed. 

The study of color should be carried on parallel 
with the study of drawing. Definite standards of 
color should be presented to the children, and the 
subject should be developed through growth of the 
individual color-sense, and individual feeling for 
beauty, fitness, and harmony of color. Work with 
color materials should be.kept as free and spontane- 
ous as can be made consistent with limited time and 
supplies. 

Art education has another field of work besides 
direct instruction in drawing; that is, the building, 
furnishing, and decorating of schoolhouses. This 
phase of the art educational movement ought also to 
be brought much more widely and forcibly to the at- 
tention of the public. School buildings, grounds, and 
furnishings should serve artistic as well as economic 
and hygienie ends. They should be constant object 
lessons in art for the inspiration of the children who 
are to shape the coming civilization. They can and 
should be made a positive, detinite help in refining 
the manners, cultivating the imagination, and quick- 
ening the whole spiritual life. Coéperation in the 
work of improving school architecture and decoration 
should be solicited from the public, for whose good 
the schools themselves exist, but authoritative diree- 
tion of the movement should be in the hands of ex- 
perts in art and education. 


THE NATIONAL. 


Hardly one of the speakers at the Buffalo meeting 
of the National Educational Association dwelt upon 
the need of acquiring a professional standing for 
teachers, or upon the fact that the best methods avail 
little if the true spirit of education is not personified 
in the teacher who employs the methods. 

These truths have been discussed to a threadbare 
detail at previous gatherings of those interested in 
education. They have been stated with all the im- 
pressiveness of a new and startling discovery by 
ambitious yearlings in the educational meetings, and 
men who have been longest in the harness have found 
themselves compelled to declare, as they realized the 
results of method upon method, that the teacher is 
everything. At Buffalo this year, these truths were 
not less true nor less clearly recognized. But all 
who are in touch with the thinking and doing of 
progressive teachers seemed to accept these things 
as among the recognized bases of all discussion, as a 
preliminary not needing to be restated. 

This quiet acceptance of the teacher as the essen- 
tial, the being and life, without which all school work 
ean be only the merest grind, coupled with the eon- 
fidence, founded on knowledge, that the people for 
whomthe schools andythe teachers are working have 


recognized the educational calling as a profession, 
made the Buffalo meeting one of the best in the his- 
tory of the National Association. 

The programme was an exceptionally good one, 
not that very much was said which was worth re- 
peating, or that many epoch-making thoughts were 
placed before the educational world. Brander 
Mathews’ delightful essay, with its charm of ex- 
pression defying condensation or abstraction, ap- 
peared in Harper’s Weekly following the meeting, 
Professor Butler’s scholarly address was printed in 
full in a Buffalo paper, President Dougherty read 
from printed sheets, while the subject of moral cult- 
ure by nature study was nota virgin field for Presi- 
dent Jordan. 

The real value of the programme was in the oppor- 
tunity which it gave for seeing and hearing a number 
of the men who are to-day doing the most, so far as 
it is possible to judge, to shape our educational his- 
tory. President G. Stanley Hall was constantly in de- 
mand, and always won a most cordial recognition of 
his power of inspiration, even when the inelucta- 
bility of his argument worried those who were con- 
scientiously endeavoring to follow his thought. Dr. 
Harris to accept President Hall’s own tribute to him, 
furnished the natural complement and contrast of the 
old and the new, the substantial security of accepted 
conservative against the eager, confidence of the 
searcher whose inward inspiration assures him that 
further undiscovered truths are within his grasp. 
Midway between these two educational geniuses, 
Professor Earl Barnes was called upon hardly less 
often. Lacking the brilliancy of the great apostle 
of child study, his careful observations have been 
directed by an intelligent common sense which gives 
permanent value to everything which is carried on 
in his California laboratory, 

The less noticeable, but more typical aspects of con- 
temporary American education were represented on 
the programme by several of the best representatives 
of the American public school teacher. Mrs. Ella F, 
Young of Chicago, Wilbur F. Jackman of the Cook 
County Normal, President Harvey of Milwaukee, and 
Professor Wilkinson of Emporia, Kansas, illustrated 
the splendid worth of the men and women who are 
gladly assuming the responsibilities for the future of 
the nation, whose presidential possibilities were ex- 
citing such interest in Chicago during the week of 
the Buffalo meeting. Many others might have taken 
their places, and proved equally well that the Ameri- 
can school teachers are our most accomplished citi- 
zens, intelligent, broad-minded, sensible, ready and 
willing to do the work as it comes to them, whether 
before the National audience or in the presence of a 
single stupid lad. On the department programmes 
were many others, superintendents and teachers of 
high or low degree, who represented the hundreds of 
others whose unconscious influence is the most power- 
ful of the many forces which are giving ever increas- 
ing courage and inspiration to the vast body of com- 
mon school teachers, to whom the deadening drugery 
of the schoolroom once séemed to offer neither reward 
nor escape. Observant men and women,—such teachers 
as Misses Morris and Wiltse, Superintendents Dutton, 
Nightingale, and Carroll, Principals Ray Greene, 
Huling, Wilson, Farrand, and I. B. Burgess,—know 
that Bishop Spalding was right when he said that 
the teachers’ profession is the most worthy of all call- 
ings, and that the thoughtful publie is coming to 
recognize its position in the world. 

The opening session of the Buffalo meeting was one 
of the most valuable of the week. The speeches of 
welcome and of response were followed by a series of 
tributes to Horace Mann, in which almost nothing 
was said of serious importance, yet the afternoon was 
most profitably spent in hearing several of the great- 
est educational leaders of the moment, and in observ- 
ing a number of interesting American characteristics. 
The patriotic dullness of the mayor, the successful 
head of the business administration of the city was 
offset. by the spreading eloquence of the Pacific slope, 
and the deep and thoughtful utterances of the National 
Commissioner of Education contrasted with the spark- 
ling cordiality and earnestness of the hearty welcome 
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extended by a primary school supervisor, Miss Bender, 
The addresses upon Horace Mann were a dutiful 
recognition of the man whom all the speakers believed 
io be the father of American public schools, although 
some difficulty was experienced in explaining how or 
why this was so. It may have been because they 
were nearly all upon common ground, where none 
were thoroughly in command of the subject, that the 
opportunity of contrasting the men was so good. 
A better representation could hardly be asked for 
than State Superintendents Sabin of Iowa and 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, with ex-Superintendent 
_Kiehle, who now belongs to the University of Minne- 
sota, and City Superintendents Soldan of St. Louis, 
Gove of Denver, and Greenwood of Kansas City, 
whose long and faithful service as treasurer of the 
Association assure him a position of rare significance 
in our educational history, New England was repre- 
sented by the editor of the Journan, Following Dr. 
Harris, whose opening paper was most characteristic of 
the chief of American educators, these men paid hom- 
age to the first of the men to whom our public schools 
owe so much, the first of our politicians turned profes- 
sional educators. It may be that it was an additional 
though unconscious proof of Horace Mann’s real 
strength and greatness, that every one of the speakers 
threw far more light upon his own methods of think- 
ing and doing than upon the subject of the addresses. 
It was 
essentially a meeting for business, and the crowded 
halls, necessitating an overflow meeting for nearly all 
the general sessions, and many adjournments of de- 
partments and round tables testified to the persistent 
interest in the ostensible purpose of the gathering. 
In every respect, President Dougherty has left to his 
successor, Superintendent Skinner, the Association 


The Buffalo meeting was most successful. 


firmly settled in the custom of successful meetings. 
We 


THE OBJECT OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
VY AMINATIONS., 


BY WILSON FARRAND, 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 


The colleges give entrance examinations primarily 
to ensure the fitness of the young mah — or woman — 
to go on with the regular work of the entering college 
class. The would-be freshman should have a suf- 
ficient knowledge and training to continue work in 
the subjects which he has already studied in his pre- 
paratory school, and he must possess a sufficient gen- 
eral development and a maturity of mind which will 
enable him to undertake work in other branches of 
study. 

In order to assure themselves of these facts, the 
college examiners should set before the candidates 
for admission examinations in subjects which are 
both serious and dignified. The requirement must 
call for earnest, serious work in the schools which 
desire to meet it, and it must command the sincere 
respeet of both teachers and pupils. The college 
otticials should feel that it is their duty so to frame 
the requirement that it shall supply a guide and a 
standard for the secondary school teachers. 

Most important of all, the ideal of college admis- 
sion requirements demands that all serious, earnest 
work, in whatever direction, faithfully performed in 
the secondary schools, should count for admission to 
college. Only when the doors of the colleges are 
open to those who have not pursued the regular col- 
lege preparatory course will the secondary schools be 
thle to do their best ‘work, and fulfil their great duty 
in inspiring and developing the desire fora higher 


edueation. 


THE RELATION OF A BOARD TO ITS 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. MACK, AURORA, ILL. 


The relation of a board of education to its superin- 
endent should not differ in theory and in fact from 


ihe relation which the board of directors of an incor, 


porated manufacturing or other;commercial enterprise 
sustains to its superintendent. The fact that one has 
to do with public and the other with private affairs is 
of no consequence as affecting the relations between 
the board of administration and its executive officer. 

The directors of a private corporation are, as a rule, 
men who know actually very little about the tech- 
nical details of the business which they have been 
elected to administer, and it is only rarely that one 
can be found possessing the experience and skill nec- 
essary to do what the ordinary mechanic is paid day 
wages for doing. 

Precisely the same thing may be said of the aver- 
age board of education as regards actual knowledge 
of the detaiis of school work,— of subject matter and 
the sequence and adaptation of same, of the relation 
and sequence of subjects, of methods of presentation, 
of proper methods of government and discipline when 
the interests of many are to be considered, and of 
many other details which must be taken into account 
in educating children under existing public school 
conditions. 

In order, however, that those things may be skill- 
fully and intelligently done which these boards have 
neither the time nor the ability to do themselves, and 
which neither the stockholders in the one case nor 
the people in the other expect them to do, they 
employ an expert known as a superintendent. 

Unification of forces is essential to the highest 
success of any undertaking, whether it be educational, 
philanthropic, or industrial. It is equally true that 
this unification resolved into its ultimate, determinate 
details is dependent upon the organizing ability of, 
single minds. 

A man who is the owner or one of the directors of 
a factory employing many hands and concerned with 
many complicated processes, and who concedes with- 
out hesitation the value of an expert superintendent, 
who shall direct all shop details, unhampered by the 
owner or the directors, will, as a member of a school 
board, reverse all the precedents of private business 
and do precisely the thing that he would oppose as 
ruinous in factory management. 

An individual is deemed wise who knows his own 
limitations, and a school board is wise that does not 
assume a direct responsibility which, as individuals 
and as an organized body, it is in no way fitted to 
discharge. If competent school superintendents are 
a scarcity, what better service can boards render the 
cause of education than to create a demand for them, 
and what better way to create a demand than to confer 
such powers upon these officers as will test to full 
measure their manhood, their scholarship, their judg- 
ment, and their organizing ability. 

If the principles which regulate the conduct of a 
private business enterprise are considered essential 
to the efficient conduct of a school system, then the 
superintendent’s recommendations as to teachers and 
text-books should be taken as the final sense of the 
board, and ratified by official action. 

The public school, as an institution of the state, 
exists for the child and for him only. This implies 
that the child in the state has certain rights, and that 
because he is a child he must be guaranteed these 
rights through the legally qualified agents of the 
state, which are the local boards of education. The 
child is more likely to be assured of his rights as a 
pupil in the public schools if the management of pro- 
fessional details is left to professional people. Until 
this is recognized as a principle, a board cannot be said 
to sustain the proper relation to its superintendent. 


SHOULD WE HAVE MILITARY DRILL IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


BY D. A. SARGENT, M. D., 
Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard College. 


$y many persons military drill is strongly advo- 
cated as an admirable means of physical training. 
Some years ago I examined a large number of boys 
coming from the schools of Boston, where they had 
practiced military drill from early youth, and I found 


manyfof them’with physical deficiencies and deform- 
ities resulting from this one-sided exercise. 

My principal objection to military drill as a means 
of physical training was then and is now that it does 
not in itself, even under the most favorable cireum- 
stances, meet the physiological requirements of a 
perfect physical exercise. An exercise, in order to 
furnish good physical training, must be interesting 
enough in itself to engage one’s attention. It must 
furnish a weight or resistance to be overcome. It 
must be performed with sufficient vigor and rapidity 
to engage the energetic contraction of the muscles 
employed. It must bring into action as many mus- 
cles as possible. It must insure increased activity of 
the heart and lungs, in order to improve the circula- 
tion and respiration. There must be no tetanized 
movements, but alternation in the exercises,in order 
to improve the nutrition of both muscles and nerves. 
There must be codperation and coédrdination of the 
muscles, which involves the training of the central 
nervous system. 

Military drill, as conducted in schools, is not of 
sufficient interest, as a means of physical development, 
to arouse any moral earnestness and enthusiasm on 
the part of the boys. Take away the uniforms, prize 
drills, public parades, brass bands, and flowers, and 
the exercises would be considered tedioug in the ex- 
treme. The exercise of the manual is not performed 
with sufficient force and rapidity to engage the ener- 
getic contraction of the muscles employed. It is 
essentially a one-sided exercise, bringing into exces- 
Sive action the elevators of the right scapula, the 
deltoid, biceps, flexors of the forearm, wrist, and 
fingers of the right side; while the other muscles, 
excepting the legs on parade days, do not get suffi- 
cient employment to keep them in good condition. It 
does not increase the respiration and quicken the 
circulation to a sufficient extent to secure the consti- 
tutional benefits that should accrue from exercise, 
During the drill the clothing is buttoned close around 
the chest, and natural respiration is hindered. The 
muscles are not alternately contracted and relaxed, 
but are tetanized, or kept in a state of prolonged con- 
traction. This not only impairs the tone of the 
muscles used, but it also puts additional strain upon 
the brain and nervous system at a time when both 
should be as much relieved as possible. Finally, the 
mere exercise of the manual does not give sufficient 
breath and scope of movement to secure the coépera- 
tion of the muscles, and as a training for the central 
nervous system it has little or no value. 

All of the great military nations of the world rec- 
ognize the insufficiency of the technical branches of 
the service as a means of developing men, and have 
introduced a set of gymnastic exercises into their 
army regulations, in order to put their soldiers in 
better physical condition, 

It is the gymnastic exercises, not the military drill, 
that gives the erect figure which is so much admired, 
If, then, our great military nations think it desirable 
to give mena preliminary gymnastic training in order 
to make them good soldiers, is it not a little absurd 
for us to introduce into our public schools the tech- 
nical drill of the soldier, in view of developing our 
boys into able-bodied men ? 

During our civil war more than half the men who 
were drafted or who applied for enlistment were 
rejected on account of physical disability and disease. 
If the presumable object of introducing military drill 
into the public schools is to prepare our boys to be 
possible soldiers in time of war, would it not be a 
much more rational procedure, in view of the fact 
just quoted, to first train them to vigorous health by 
the systematic practice of all-round gymnastic and ath- 
letic exercise ? Under such a régime, we should not 
have 50 per cent. of our young men exempt from ser- 
vice in time of war on account of physical disability, 
or an army of boy soldiers made vain, conceited, and 
blasé because their limited school drilling has made 
them think they know it all. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite fof 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘“‘When completely tired out by pro 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


HELEN KELLER’S SPEECH. 

When Helen Keller—introduced by Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell— opened the fifth summer 
meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf with a 
recital of the twenty-third psalm, she proved 
beyond doubt the value of oral methods, advo- 
cated by that organization in the teaching of the 
deaf; for, in the words of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, she “spoke clearly, with fairly good 
inflection and modulation, and was perfectly 
understood.”” When she came to the expression 
that God had delivered her soul, no wonder 
that many present felt grateful for the loving, 
faithful effort by which such results were made 
possible. 

Perhaps no words were ever delivered in more 
favorable surroundings; for leading educators 
of the deaf and blind were assembled in the in- 
spiring atmosphere of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, famous for its 
experiments in oral methods, to welcome every- 
thing that tended to place the deaf on a par 
with hearing and speaking people. Dr. Bell’s 
remarks were most encouraging. He dwelt 
upon the possibility of cultivating in the child a 
quality of voice pleasant to the ear. Although 
at one time he had thoughtit hardly worth while 
to teach a deaf child to speak unless it could 
speak properly, he had since come to the con- 
clusion that to speak intelligently, that is, to 
have the power of making one’s self known to 
those ignorant of the sign language, was the 
chief thing to be gained. The rest would come 
in time; for the whole work was yet in its in- 
fancy. But he was more and more convinced 
that they were on the right track for the good 
of the deaf as citizens. 

Dr. Bell’s words are always especially inspir- 
ing because supplemented with practical help. 
The Volta Bureau at Washington, D. C., which 
is in direct communication with every school 
for the deaf in the known world, is the result 
of the Volta prize of 50,000 francs he received 
(when introducing the telephone in France), for 
producing the best mechanical device for the 
benefit of humanity. 

Among the other speakers treating of the 
methods of teaching speech to those who have 
no conception of sound were M. Magnat of 
Paris, and M. J. N. Banerji, a member of the 
Calcutta institution, representing 200,000 deaf 
people. The latter will be pleasantly remem- 
bered by those who heard him at the last annual 
meeting of the Ramabai Association in Boston. 
The paper (in French) of M. Magnat told of 
the work in France, where all are taught to 
speak and read the lips. 

Perhaps no one at the convention felt more 
the reward of faithful endeavor than our own 
Miss Sarah Fuller of the Horace Mann school, 
when, on the eighth day’s session, at the close 
of her address, she saw Helen Keller led to the 
platform to make a speech. Six years before, 
when Helen of her own accord had said she 
must speak, and Miss Fuller must teach her, 
she had given her the first lessons. Those ef 
us who have heard Miss Fuller tell of her suc- 
cess with her pupil, know one of the most thrill- 
ing chapters in the education of human beings. 
But here was the fruit—a girl of sixteen, blind, 
deaf, and dumb at the age of nineteen months, 


denied any kind of instruction until Miss Sulli- 
van went to her, when she was seven years of 
age, now addressing an audience in sounds 
which she had never heard. She had written 
out her speech on a typewriter, herself, and had 
committed it to memory. She repeated it with- 
out mistake, we are told, and while it is true 
that some of the words were indistinct, the ma- 
jority of them were clearly heard. 

It was universally conceded, at the close of 
the convention, that she was one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of the nineteenth century. 
It will be a great loss to Helen Keller, as well 
as to the cause of human development, if plans 
now made for the college education of this 
remarkable girl are frustrated in any way.— 
Transcript. 


MRS. EMMA WILLARD. 


The following paper on ‘‘ Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard’ was read by Mrs. Russell Sage, president 
of the Emma Willard Association, before the 
New York State Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
and Secieties at Saratoga : — 

As has been happily said, ‘‘ Emma Willard 
was to the girls of America what Dr. Arnold 
was to the boys of England.” Of Emma Wil- 
lard, the exponent, the pioneer of the higher 
education of women, I am to speak for this 
brief quarter of an hour. 

In the first place, she was a woman of rare 
mental ability. At fifteen she studied astron- 
omy under the most adverse circumstances, 
with limited means and limited books. On 
winter nights, seated on a horse-block, wrapped 
in a blanket, she would study the heavens. At 
a later period, discovering a text-book belonging 
to Dr. Willard’s nephew, she mastered the 
study of geometry in three months. Perhaps 
the striking superiority of her mind is most 
clearly shown by the fact that from her two 
pamphlets, one on ‘‘ Respiration” and the other 
on ** The Circulation of the Blood,”’ she is still 
regarded as an authority upon these subjects 
among medical men. 

Her rare wit and humor are indicated in a 
letter which she sent to a cousin, with a pair of 
stockings knit by herself, upon the occasion 
of his marriage: ‘‘ Here-are two individuals 
united in one pair, who are to walk side by 
side, guarding against coldness, and giving com- 
fort as long as they last. The thread of their 
texture is mixed; so, alas! is the thread of 
life. In these the white is made to predomi- 
nate, expressing my desire and confidence that 
thus it will be with the color of your exist- 
ence. No black is used, for I believe your 
lives will be wholly free from the dark passions 
of wrath and jealousy,” and this most charac- 
teristic letter closes with ‘‘ Yours in true blue 
friendship, seemly yet without seeming, yours 
from top to toe, Emma Willard.” 

Mrs. Willard was also a poet, as is proved 
by her song, so dear to our hearts, ‘* Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep.” 

With all these striking qualities of mind, she 
had the most finished manners of the most pol- 
ished women of her period. The old-time lady 
was a courtly woman. Emma Willard main- 
tained her personal dignity with a warm heart, 
which drew to her all the affection of the pupils 
who were under her care. Miss Harriette Dil- 
laye of Ogontz, now the only living principal 
who was educated by Mrs. Willard, writes of 
her as she knew her in 1835: — 

‘*As principal, her wonderful individuality 
pervaded every department of the school. Her 
visit to a class was an inspiration and a bene- 
diction. Her presence was queenly, made 
attractive through mingled dignity and courtesy. 
Her dress, in harmony with her character and 
the occasion, was appropriate, often elegant, 
always picturesque. No woman ever impressed 
me so deeply. She was never unmindful of 
the gracious courtesies of life, the ‘ lesser 
morals,’ as some one terms them, which she so 
beautifully illustrated in her daily life. How 
well I remember the first time I listened to her 
teaching. She began by saying that she had 
often wished in her experience as a teacher she 
could find time to write a novel enforcing the 
necessity of truthfulness. She made us know 
and feel in her talk that truth in little things as 
well as great should pervade the entire char- 
acter; that without it we were resting upon the 
shifting sand.” 

On account of there being no railroads at 
that time, many pupils stayed at the school 
during the summer vacation, and occupied their 
time with mingled study and amusement, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Willard. Once, while 
taking a walk with one of the teachers, passing 
through a cornfield they plucked some corn to 
take home for roasting. When Mrs. Willard 
heard of this, she sent for the girls and very 
soon made them feel that they had done a dis- 
honest thing, and she herself restored to the 
owner of the cornfield fourfold of the value Bf 
the corn which they had taken. 

Three interesting letters regarding Mrs. Wil- 
lard have reached me within a month, two from 
old ladies of ninety. One, having gone a 
motherless girl to the seminary, found in Mrs. 
Willard the sweetest friend, who placed a bed 
in her room, in order that she herself might be 
near the lonely child to console her. The other 
lady tells me how, having misplaced her gloves, 
she expected to be reprimanded, but when she 
had seen Mrs. Willard she left the room with 
the feeling only of being inspired to do greater 


things than she had ever thought of before. 


The third letter is from the owner of a horse 
farm 500 miles west of Minneapolis. This man 
asks for a report, with the remark: ‘I remem- 
ber well the queenly character of Emma Wil- 
lard.” ‘To speak rather nearer my own home, 
when Mr. Sage was elected to congress, Mrs. 
Willard sought him out, congratulated him, and 
impressed upon him the great work which had 
been given him to do. The impression then 
made has resulted in ‘‘ Russell Sage hall” in 
Troy. 

This life, so grand, so helpful, and so per- 
vasive, was governed by the highest, most in- 
tense Christian motives and love for the work 
in which she was engaged. I might mention 
here that at fifty Mrs. Willard studied Greek 
and Hebrew, so that she might have a better 
comprehension of the word ef God. She com- 
pressed every difficulty, met every emergency 
grandly, and to the end held the strongest influ- 
ence over all with whom she came in contact. 
‘«The secret is found in the potency of a mar- 
velous personality.” 

Bringing this to a close, let me beg those 
who are advancing higher education»to take 
into their lives all this that guided Emma 
Willard’s. 

‘* And if great Wisdom have decreed 
That man must labor, yet the seed 
Never in his life may grow, 

Shall the sower cease to sow ? 
The fairest fruit may yet be born 
On the resurrection morn.” 
—Troy Times. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Fred W. Flood of Ellsworth, Bowdoin, 4, 
has been elected as principal of Gould’s 
Academy, Bethel. 

It speaks well for Maine brains and Maine 
training to note that the entire charge of the 
work at Bangor’s new water works will devolve 
upon Engineer Ambrose H. White, a graduate 
of Maine State College, class of ’8). 

The eighth annual reunion of the Bloomfield 
Academy Class Association was held at Madi- 
son, when these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. B. Steward; vice-president, Eva 
Gage; secretary, Georgia F. Bigelow; treas- 
urer, J. R. McClellan; executive committee, 
Alice Steward, Emma H. Dunton, Lizzie Hoxie, 
Philo Steward, Walter F. Robbins. 

At a meeting of the Skowhegan school board, 
Charles W. Marsten, Bowdoin, ’96, was elected 
sub-master of the Skowhegan high school. 
Albert 8S. Cole, Colby, 96, was elected super- 
visor of schools. Miss Janie C. Michaels of 
Oldtown was elected assistant in the high 
school, in place of Leora G. Cummings, re- 
signed. 

Charles A. Dickey of South Berwick has 
been chosen principal of the high and Putnam 
schools, Newburyport, vice E. C. Adams, re- 
signed. Mr. Dickey is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, ’80, and is thirty-seven years old. 

Luther Whiting Mason, the famous music 
teacher, died at Buckfield, July 14. Mr. 
Mason was a relative of Dr. Lowell Mason, 
under whose supervision he was educated. He 
also studied in Europe. He was superintendent 
of music at Louisville, Cincinnati, and after 
serving as drum major in the civil war, he was 
appointed music instructor in Boston, under the 
direction of Superintendent John D. Philbrick. 

The opening summer school at Orono is a 
great success. ‘Two hundred pupils are in 
attendance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. C. F. Leadbetter of Wayne, who for 
the past two years has been principal of the 
Mattanawcook Normal Academy at Lincoln, 
has been elected principal of the Berlin high 
school at a salary of $1,000. 

The Maine State College has decided to 
place Latin as a permanent study in its curric- 
ulum, and this, with German, has been put 
into a new department, to the chair of which 
the trustees have elected Mr. Guy A. Andrews, 
who is a graduate of Dartmouth College. Mr. 
Andrews spent several years in travel and study 
in Europe before graduating. For two years 
he was a pupil at Brown University, and is a 
son of President Andrews of that institution. 

Benjamin West Ball, journalist and poet, 
died at Rochester July 13, aged seventy-three 
years. Mr. Ball was a native of Concord, and 
a graduate from Dartmouth College, class of 
42. Of this class sixty-one have died, and 
twenty-six still live. 

It is reported that Dartmouth is to have anew 
professorship, Craven Laycock, ‘96, having 
accepted a call to the chair of oratory, long 
vacant. Mr. Laycock will study for a year 
under Professor J. W. Churchill of Andover. 
Mass., returning the following year to fill the 


position. Mr. Laycock will be the youngest 
professor on the faculty. He is a native of 
England. He fitted for college at New Hamp- 


shire Conference Seminary, Tilton, N. H. 

Richard Hovey, ’85, has been awarded the 
prize of $100, offered to the alumni and stu- 
dents of Dartmouth College by Hon. Henry M. 
Baker, °63, of Bow, for the best original short 
poem appropriate for a distinctly Dartmouth 
song. The prize of $100 for music adapted to 
the song was not awarded. 

Professor Charles W. Cutts, for seven years 
professor of Greek and mathematics in’ New 
Hampton Institution, has accepted a professor- 
ship in Keuka college, New York. 


VERMONT. 


Misses Mabel and Lillian Goodrich, aged 
eighteen and twenty, daughters of Rev. F. D. 
Goodrich, a retired Methodist clergyman at 
Cambridgeport, were drowned July 11. During 
the mother’s temporary absence, they told their 
father they were going to take a walk. Not 
returning, and finding that they had changed 
their dress for a bathing suit, the parents went 
to the river and found them both in the water, 
dead. The girls were extremely bright and 
attractive, and both had graduated with high 
honors from the normal school at Randolph, 
were finely fitted for teachers, and both were to 
teach next year. One had already secured a 
position in a Springfieldschool. Heart-rending 
to the bereaved family, as all such mysterious 
afflictions are, they deserve and will have the 
hearty sympathy of all friends, and strangers, 
as well, who learn the facts. 

Professor A. B. Crawford, principal of the 
high school at Nahant, Mass., has been chosen 
principal of the Bellows Falls high school, vice 
¥. E. Chapin, resigned. 


MASS ACHUSETTS. 


Mayor Quincy’s vetoes of the school board's 
orders to increase the salaries of Boston teach- 


ers and truant officers have been overridden 
by the board. ‘The yea and nay votes were as 
follows :— 

1. School order. Yeas—Adams, Allen, Ames, Bas- 
sett, Blanchard, Calderwood, Davison, Dunn, Eaton, 
Fifield, Fowler, Hubbard, Huggan, Keller, McDonald, 
Page, Strange, Wise—18. Nays—Anderson, Galli- 
van, Lowell, Wetmore, Paul—5. 

2. Truant order. Yeas — Adams, Allen, Bassett, 
Blanchard, Calderwood, Davison, Dunn, Eaton, F1- 
field, Fowler, Hubbard, Huggan, Keller, McDonald, 
Strange, jWise, Paul—17. Nays—Ames, Anderson, 
Gallivan, Lowell, Wetmore—5. 

Delegates from South Carolina, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Michigan, and New York 
were present at the conference of the school of 
expression at 458 Boylston street, Boston recently 
held. The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, Louis Ellms;_ first 
vice-president, S. J. Young; second vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret Mullaney; recording secretary, 
E. M. Wobinson; corresponding secretary, 
Helen M. Cole; treasurer, W.S. Barry. The 
literary exercises began with prayer by Rey. 
Dr. Shinn of Newton, who also made an address 
upon the need of elocution'and expression in 
the pulpit. Rev. Louis Ellms, the president- 
elect, also made an address. Papers were read 
by Mrs. Ella F. Wyman-Thompson, Mrs. Anna 
B. Curry, Miss Marion J. Craig, and Miss 
Azubah J. Latham, and a general discussion 
followed. ‘There were recitals by Misses Flor- 
ence A. Price, Belle A. Noonan, and Martha S. 
Evans. Rev. E. P. Tuller, A. M., and Miss 
Helen M. Cole discussed the ‘‘ Development of 
Voice and Delivery of Clergymen.” Daniel J. 
Cosgro and Charles E. Allen spoke upon 
‘©Training of Lawyers.’’ There was also a 
general discussion upon ‘Ideals of Reading, 
Recitation, Impersonation, and Other Forms of 
Histrionic Expression.” 

The commission of New England colleges 
have held several meetings in Boston Univer- 
sity recently to consider changes in the methods 
of examining students, with the idea of obtain- 
ing uniformity of requirements. Changes are 
to be made, but not at once, as they will in- 
volve some alterations of high school courses. 
Officers of the commission for the coming year, 
elected at the last meeting, are: President 
Capen of Tufts College, president; Professor 
W.C. Poland of Brown University, secretary 
and treasurer; Professor Thomas B. Lindsay 
of Boston University, Professor Poland of 
Brown, and Professor N. H. Gardiner of Smith 
College, executive committee. 

The school board of Worcester have rejected 
an application to advertise a lecture on Alaska 
in the public schools. They do not regard it 
proper to allow any money-making scheme to 
be brought before the public, through the 
schools, whether it is a lecture or a circus. 
They think that prominent educators through- 
out the country should condemn and prevent 
the practice. 

The library of the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester is found to be an admira- 
ble place for research. Seekers for informa- 
tion come from all parts of the country for this 
purpose, and they are always rewarded for their 
trouble. The collection of newspaper files is 
the largest and most complete of its kind in the 
country. 

The Everett school committee has voted to 
purchase the site at the corner of Vine and 
Chelsea streets in East Everett for a new 
schoolhouse. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the appoint- 
ment of Henry Chapin Sawin as head master of 
the Bigelow school at Newton was appropri- 
ately observed at the school building on Park 
street, in connection with the annual gradu- 
ating exercises of the school. There was an 
attendance of several hundred ladies and gentle- 


Tue question often asked—‘*Why are pupils 
of the New England Conservatory so uniformly 
successful as teachers or performers ?”—is read- 
ily answered by those who have been fortunate 
enough to become acquainted with the institution. 
With an equipment superior to that of any other 
school, with both American and foreign teachers 
of the highest rank, with Boston, the art centre 
of America, to furnish the best operas and con- 
certs, it is easy to see why one year of study 
there is better than two elsewhere. Its pros- 
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men, and the exercises consisted of essays by 
members of the graduating class, followed by 
the presentation of a fine crayon portrait of 
Mr. Sawin to him on behalf of a large com- 
mittee of citizens. 

The Weymouth school committee, at their 
Jast meeting for the summer, elected the follow- 
ing-named school teachers: South high school, 
Albert E. Kingsbury, Fannie A. Wheeler, Ruth 
N. Tower; North high, Charles F. Abbott, A. 
Z. Saben, Ella W. Bray, Louisa E. Humphrey ; 
Athens, A. W. Greene, Nellie M. Baker, Lottie 
Graves, M. Maud Vanston; Adams, Minnie 
Mathewson; River, Clarabelle Pratt; Frank- 
lin, E. G. Campbell, Addie M. Canterbury, 
Brit E. Harlow; Bicknell, Annie F. Conroy, 
Annie A. Fraker; Washington, Mary A. Web- 
ster, Annie McGreevy, Maggie A. Dee, Lizzie 
C. Hyland; Jefferson, Lizzie Tirrell, Alice G. 
Kagan, Lena F. Oldham, Martha J. Hawes; 
Pratt, Juno F. Hutchins, Nellie Holbrook; Hol- 
brook, Maria E. Hawes; Shaw, Martha E. 
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Belcher, Angie M. Fearing, Kate McIntire; 
Bates, Chester H. Wilbur, Helen L. Rockwood, 
Emma J. Smith, L. Gertrude Bates; Howe, 
Stella T. Tirrell; Thomas, Edith B. Bates; 
Pond, Julia W. Melville; Hollis, Ellen L. 
Roche; Hunt, George W. Chamberlain, Mary 
K. Tibbitts, Emma F. Parker, Mary C. Rogers ; 
Lincoln, Kate C. Keohan, Mary E. Walsh; 
Tufts, Hattie J. Goodnow, Nellie T. Whelan, 
Mary E. Crotty, M. Carrie Hart; teacher of 
elocution, Grace W. Joy; teacher of music, A. 
J. Sidelinger. 

Winfred Akers has been elected master of 
Somerville English high school, successor to 
Frank Beede, and Henry Jones as assistant in 
the manual training school. Both were taken 
from the same school in Providence. 

Dr. William Gallagher, for ten years the 
efficient principal of Williston Seminary at 
Easthampton, has been elected principal of 
Thayer Academy at Braintree, and has accepted 
the position. He has sent his resignation to 
the trustees of Williston Seminary, and will 
leave Easthampton at the opening of the school 
year inSeptember. The announcement will be 
received with much regret, not only by the 
friends of the seminary, but by the people gen- 
erally up and down the valley, who recognize in 
Dr. Gallagher those traits which make a suc- 
cessful educator and a valuable citizen. Dr. 
Gallagher is a graduate from Harvard, and went 
to Williston from the Boston Latin school. 
The Thayer Academy at Braintree, to which Dr. 
Gallagher will go, is a day fitting school, co- 
educational, and attended by about a hundred 
students. 

Mr. Wallace E. Mason of the Orange high 
school had a unique closing exercise this year. 
In April he took his senior class to Washington, 
and as a result the class reproduced for gradu- 
ation day a session of the U.S. senate. It was 
a great success. 

Wellesley summer school has opened for a 
term of six weeks. About thirty pupils regis- 
tered. The pupils are mostly teachers in other 
institutions in the West, who have come to 
Wellesley for business and pleasure. Miss 
Elizabeth K. Kendall, LL. D., associate pro- 
fessor of history at Wellesley, will have charge 
of the history classes. Professor Helen L. 
Webster of the chair of comparative philology 
will conduct the classes in Greek and Latin. 

At the last meeting the Newton school board 
in view of the refusal of the city council to 
make an extra appropriation for the support of 
schools, the board voted to close half the 
kindergartens, to discontinue instruction in 
typewriting in the high school, to employ but 
one unassigned teacher in place of two, and to 
refuse the usual increases of salary on account 
of years of service. The closing of the kinder- 
gartens raised suc ha storm of protest from all 
parts of the city that the city council at once 
granted the needed appropriation. ‘The board 
promptly restored matters to their former con- 
dition. ‘The votes of the last meeting bearing 
on retrenchment were rescinded and an order 
was adopted granting the customary increases 
in salaries. 

Kate E. Willey was appointed instructor in 
typewriting at the high school, at a salary of 
$650. Maria M. Billings was transferred from 
the Bigelow to the Wade school, and May A. 
Wellington from the Pierce to the Adams 
school. Mabel P. Whitman was appointed an 
assistant in the Hyde school. 

The following-named teachers were appointed 
for the reopened kindergartens: May C. Bow- 
ers, Adams; Adelaide L. Thompson, Rice; Ida 
M. Nichols, Williams. By these appointments 
and transfers all the teachers dropped by the 
orders of retrenchment are reinstated in their 
former positions. 

Miss Eliza H. Kendrick of Newton, Ph. D., 
Boston University, and teacher at Wellesley 
College, will teach Latin and Greek at Lasell 
Seminary, and Mrs. Blanche C. Martin of the 
Emerson School of Oratory will have charge 
of the instruction in reading. 

The citizens’ movement for increased school 
facilities in Milton was voted down at a special 
town meeting, and the action of the school com- 
mittee was upheld. The meeting developed 
some spirited discussion, which became warm 
when one of the speakers charged the school 
committee with deception and duplicity in the 
inanner in which they were handling the high 
school building. 

School matters in Milton have been a matter 
of discussion for some time past. The build- 
ings for school purposes have been more or less 


remedy this state of affairs, announced their 
intention of transferring the seventh and eighth 
grades of the grammar schools to the new high 
school building. This brought forth a storm of 
opposition from the parents of many children, 
who made objection on the ground that the 
change would make the school too far from the 
homes of many of the pupils. The objections 
were heard before the warrant committee, who 
made out two articles and attached to each an 
adverse report. The first article called on the 
school committee to annul its action in deter- 
mining to change the grades to the high school, 
and the second article called for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five citizens to look 
into the question of more school facilities, hear 
the evidence and make a written report on their 
finding to the regular March town meeting. 
The warrant committee reported adversely on 
this article, saying that the school committee 
was competent to handle all questions relating 
to additional facilities, and, if they so decided, 
could make a report to the town meeting in 
March. There is much feeling over this report 
in the north and Mattapan sections of Milton, 
where the citizens think they are not being 
treated fairly in school matters. 


At Hingham, on the 13th of July, convened 
the second and most successful session of the 
New School of Methods in Public School 
Music. The opening address by Mr. C. C. 
Birchard was delivered in the presence of some 
hundred teachers of music from all parts of the 
country. In his address Mr. Birchard, after 
outlining the work, made the announcement 
that the school is to be a permanent institu- 
tion, in session from September 15 to June 15 
each year, and giving summer sessions in the 
East and West in July and August, the work 
to follow the plan of the American College of 
Musicians, our highest professional body. 

After Mr. Birchard had finished, Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Tomlins was introduced, and began a 
series of lectures and choral classes that not 
only delighted his hearers as they progressed, 
but imbued Mr. Tomlins himself more and 
more with the spirit of the music he was 
teaching, and carried him to the highest pitch 
of enthusiastic and vigorous work. During 
the entire two weeks of the school he continued 
to hold the closest attention of all present, 
both in his stirring appeals in behalf of the 
so-called ‘‘unmusical” children, and in his 
chorus classes among the teachers themselves, 
of the latter, perhaps the most valuable was 
the production of the ‘‘ Messiah” on Thursday 
evening, under Mr. Tomlins’ own direction, 
giving all present an opportunity to study 
chorus leading under the greatest living master. 
Speaking of the work Mr. Tomlin’s said: 
‘* Never since the day of Lowell Mason has 
the cause of music for the people seen such an 
enthusiastic revival as this. Iam more than 
delighted with it, and shall gladly come home 
from Europe next summer to teach in the 
session to be held then.” 

Of the other lecturers of the course almost 
as much might be said were there space to 
spare. Mr. Ripley and Mr. Tapper have been 
heard with appreciation in all their work, and 
Miss Crane, with her class of children, has 
given gratefully welcomed practical illustra- 
tions of the lecture work. The department 
of physical culture, under Mrs. Louise Preece, 
has been one of the most popular, and nearly 
all present at the school have taken part in the 
graceful exercises conducted by that charming 
woman. ‘There have been throughout the two 
weeks a series of evening entertainments, be- 
ginning with an informal reception and includ- 
ing recitals, lectures by Mr. Frederick Manley 
and Dr. G. Stanley Hall, oratorio production 
and social gatherings. Hingham has proved 
an ideal location for the school, and it is alto- 
gether probable that another year will see a 
larger gathering than has ever attended such 
an institution. 


On the third day of the session of Clark Uni- 
versity summer school, addresses were made by 
Dr. Hodge; by Dr. Burnham on ‘‘ Growth and 
Development”; Dr. Sanford on ‘‘ Associa- 
tion”; Dr. Hall on “ Anger”; Dr. Lukens on 
“ Language”; and Dr. Burnham on ‘ Individ- 
ual Differences.” 

Dr. Sanford and Dr. Lindley’s classes in 
anthropometrical measurements finished the 
work in school measurements, measurement of 
children for school, seats, ete., and organ motor 


tests. Precision, endurance, and rapidity were 


schoolrooms were also explained. 


In Dr. Sanford’s division, the tests for sen- 
sory defects were completed, and tests of mem- 
mory and attention were taken up. Some 
experiments in discrimination of pitch and tests 
of musical ability were also made. 

Dr. Hodge conducted laboratory work in 
histology. Microscopal examinations were 
made of heart muscle, epiglottis, spinal cord, ete. 

The class in anatomy studied the histology of 
the frog’s nervous system. 

President Hall gave an enjoyable informal 
reception in the evening. The guests were re- 
ceived by President Hall, assisted by Miss Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Rockwood Hoar, and Colonel E. B. 
Stoddard. The reception was from eight to 
ten o’clock, and was the second successful 
affair of the kind in the history of the insti- 
tution. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The students at the summer normal school 
now being held at Brown University began 
their work in earnest, and for the remainder of 
the week each day will be devoted to the most 
difficult studies. ‘The present session will con- 
tinue three weeks. 

Arrangements are now underway for the or- 
ganization of a school orchestra. There are 
enough of the pupils of the school who can 
play various instruments to make such a plan 
practicable, and it is intended to have them 
ready to appear at the first musicale that is to 
given at the Lyman gymnasium early next 
week. One of the most important innovations 
at the school this year is the presence of a class 
of more than 100 pupils of the Providence pub- 
lic schools, who are used as a means of illus- 
tration by the instructors. For instance, they 


are asked to play or sing, and when their faults 
are detected and pointed out, the students are 
shown how to remedy them. It is believed 
that the practical illustration of school work 
obtained in this way will be of more value to 
the student than weeks of oral or book instruc- 
tion. The institution is under the management 
of Albert A. Silver of Boston. 

In the Henley-on-the-Thames regatta July 7, 
the Yale Rowing Club was beaten by the Lean- 
ders. They admit their defeat, and acknowl- 
edge that they were fairly beaten by a better]! 
crew. ‘The deportment of the American crew]! 
while in England gained for them high com- 
mendation. 

Mr. Forest Morgan speaks as follows of his 
disapproval of the ‘‘ West Middle” petition for 
shorter hours in our public schools: ‘‘ I assert}! 
flatly that the comfortable and half-idle four]! 
and three-fourth hours a day of the city schools, 
split by a long nooning, further split by a recess, 
with two whole days of rest after every five, 
and a holiday on every conceivable excuse, with 
long stretches of the year when the schools are 
closed, is too short instead of too long; that it 
never harmed any child able to sit alone; and 
that if it did overstrain here and there a physi- 
cal or mental weakling, it would be unfair to 
scant the needful training of ninety-eight chil- 
dren ina hundred and turn them outill prepared 
for the relentless competition of life, in order 
to save the parents of the other two from teach- 
ing them at home. The school hours are none 
too many now to grind anything into the wan- 
dering wits of the vast bulk of scholars, and 
the interests of these should not be sacrificed 
to pamper a few exceptionally weak, lazy, or 
book-hating ones.” 


i 


‘ 


CONNECTICUT. 
The New York Tribune tells us how the 
color line was solved at Yale University : “* The 
following story is vouched for by a Yale pro- 
fessor: Several years ago a young colored stu- 
dent was admitted into the freshman class at 
Yale. He was assigned in the classroom a seat 
next to the son of a prominent New York busi- 
ness man, whom we may call, for convenience, 
Smith. Now, young Smith did not relish the 


8 


4 


them to gain the best results.” 
show that the time is already insuflicient, as 
judged by reasonable tests of the results, and, 
also, considerably less than is allotted in Eng- 
land and Germany. 


years done excellent service. 
parents, by a large majority, resented this 
action, and petitioned for her re-engagement. 
A company of young people were assembled 


candidates for the degree of A. B. 
that that university will no longer restrict the 
degree of bachelor of arts to students proficient 
in Latin and Greek, but will confer it upon all 


mencement, held in Carnegie music hall. 


Mr. Smith was satisfied with this assurance, 


young Smith was appeased, and the far-seeing 


professor had no difticulty whatever in keeping 
his word, for, by the time the class was graded, 
the young negro had proved himself so superior 
a student that he was among the leaders of the 
first section, while Smith was an insignificant 
unit in the third. The joke was too good to 
keep, and the whole college laughed over it — 
except Smith, who, naturally, did not see much 
fun in the situation. But his father wrote no 
more letters to the faculty at any rate.” 

The Committee of Twelve of the American 
Philogical Association has made a report on the 
study of Latin in schools, which contains one 
declaration of first-rate importance. The com- 
mittee reported against a proposed reduction of 
the time given to Latin, and then said: ‘It is 
to be clearly understood that the association is 
not now concerned with the question whether 
every one should be required to study Latin, 
but is simply laying down the proposition that 
those who do desire to study it should find a 
suflicient amount of time devoted to it to enable 
It goes on to 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


J. Edward Swanstrom, who was elected pres- 
ident of the New York board of education for 
the third time, has sailed for Europe and ex- 
pects to be absent three months. 

The commencement of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute at Troy graduated fourteen 
young men this year. This is a famous school 
of civil engineering. Mr. Joseph Moss Knop of 
New York was elected president of the Poly- 
technic Institute Alumni Association. 

John Clarence Lee, Ph.D., D.D., has been 


elected president of the St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity at Canton, and has already entered upon 
his new responsibilities with much enthusiasm. 
His administration can but be a success. 


The school board of Roslyn had refused to 


re-elect Miss Ella Slater, a prominent teacher 


n the public school, where she had for three 
The pupils and 


for a farewell reception to Miss Slater. Dur- 
ng the evening the party within the parlors 
were startled by a great shout outside. Inves- 


tigation proved it to be a party of schoolboys, 
who had hurried from the school 
room to cheer and congratulate Miss Slater 


trustees’ 


ipon her re-engagement for another year. 
Mr. Charles B. Partridge of Northport is a 


candidate for school commissioner in Suffolk 
county. 


The New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation held its annual meeting July 7-9 at 
Auburn. David M. Kelsey of Saratoga Springs, 


‘thairman of committee on legislation for music 
n public schools, read his report. Frank 


Damrosch, New York, spoke upon the question 


*‘ How Good Music Makes Good Citizens”; W. 


K. Stiffey, Elmira, upon ‘‘ Outline of Course 
for Music in Grammar Schools”; John Tagg, 
Brooklyn, upon *‘ Tonic Sol-fa and Movable 
Do.” 


Discussion followed these addresses. 
Cornell has made a departure in regard to 
It is said 


tudents who have attained a certain proficiency 


in other studies. 


Columbia University conferred degrees upon 
79 men and women at her 142nd annual com- 
They 


idea of sitting by a ‘+ nigger,”’ as he put it, so he 
wrote to his father, complaining of the indig- 
nity. Mr. Smith, the elder, taking the same 
view, at once wrote an angry epistle to the fac- 
ulty, demanding that his son be relieved imme-|I 
diately from such close association with one of 
an inferior race. The professors were puzzled, 
but one of them, with long experience in class 
work, undertook to answer the letter satisfac- 
torily. He informed Mr. Smith, most politely, 
that no present interference was possible, but 
that, in a few weeks, when the classes were re- 
arranged and graded, he could assure him that 


Tur New England Conservatory of Music, 


Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is undoubtedly 
the best equipped school of music in the world. 


ts pupils are always in demand as teachers on 


account of their superior musical knowledge 
and their practical readiness in applying it. 
addition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern languages. 
The charge is extremely small when its advan- 
tages as compared with those offered by similar 
schools are considered. 
upon application. 
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were lawyers, doctors, architects, chemists, 
some of them, and earnest students all. 

Commencement exercises were held in the 
chapel at Vassar College last month. The 
senior class, numbering 1138, is the largest that 
has ever graduated from the college. Dr. 
James M. Taylor preached the baccalaureate 
sermon. 

At the meeting of the New York board of edu- 
cation recently, Superintendent Jasper submitted 
a special report containing voluminous recom- 
mendations as to the changes in the manage- 
ment of the city’s public schools. He advises 
the limitation of the size of classes to forty 
pupils, and recommends the appointment of 
eighteen assistant superintendents, three super- 
visors of physical exercise, one male and two 
female, two male supervisors of manual train- 
ing, two female teachers of kindergarten, one 
teacher of sewing, a teacher of cooking, and 
one female teacher of music. 

It is announced that there are 401 candidates 
for degrees at Cornell this year, divided as fol- 
lows; Mechanical and electrical engineering, 
113; law, 65; graduates taking advanced de- 
grees, 59; philosophy, 44; arts, 33; civil engi- 
neering, 26; science, 23; architecture, 19; 
letters, 13; agriculture, 6. 

The National Teachers’ Association could not 
have done a wiser thing in the convention at 
Buffalo than to elect Hon. Charles R. Skinner, 
our excellent state superintendent of public in- 
struction, its president for the ensuing year. 
His abilities as an educator are everywhere reo 
ognized, and united to these are peculiar quali- 
fications as an organizer and executive. New 
York state has been singularly fortunate in its 
state superintendents as a rule, and while the 
Troy Times would not detract from the merits 
of those who have gone before, it does not hesi- 
tate to aflirm that in Mr. Skinner the state has 
an official who could hardly be bettered. We 
most cordially extend to him and the teachers 
now assembled in Buffalo our heartiest con- 
gratulations upon the fortunate selection that 
has been made.—Troy Times. 


NEW JERSEY. 


M. Taylor Pyne denies that he is the donor 
of the funds for the new library building at 
Princeton, and the identity of the giver of the 
$600,000 is a mystery. 

By far the most satisfactory commemorative 
service to Horace Mann that has been held this 
year, so faras the JourNAL can judge, was that 
of the thirty-ninth annual commencement week 
at the New Jersey normal school at Trenton. 
The invitation had a beautiful portrait of Mr. 
Mann, with appropriate setting. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Not long ago Dr. Joseph Krauskopf of Phila- 
delphia, an cminent rabbi in Judaism, promul- 
gated a plan for the establishment of a national 
farm school, designed primarily for the benefit 
of Jewish orphans in America. When the 
rabbi visited Russia last year, he found at one 
place there a Jewish agricultural settlement and 
training school of a remarkable character, and 
it was this Russian institution that gave him the 
idea which he determined to attempt to put into 
practice in this country. He believed that the 
thing could be carried to success, notwithstand- 
ing the failure of sundry schemes for the 
founding of Jewish farming colonies in the 
United States. Rabbi Krauskopf has now 
issued a circular upon the subject, in which he 
gives notice that the national farm school is 
about to be put into operation, near Philadel- 
phia, and in which he says that the object 
sought is the ‘‘ training of graduates of orphan 
institutions, and of other capable boys and girls, 
irrespective of creed, into skilled farmers.” 
The design is that these ‘youths shall be in- 
structed in a direct and orderly manner, in the 
theory and practice of scientific farming, as 
also in the best methods of scientific farming, 
and in the best methods of stock-raising, dairy- 
ing, gardening, and fruit-growing. It is the 
belief of the rabbi that the benefits to be derived 
from such an agricultural school and establish- 
ment are incalculable. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Howard University of Washington has con- 
ferred the degree of D.1D. upon Professor Isaac 


Clark of Washington, and Rev. R. D. W. 
Mallory of Lenox, Mass., and the degree of 
LL.D. upon Rey. Dr. John Julian of Sheffield, 
England. 


FOREIGN. 
ENGLAND. 


The largest school in the world is in the heart 
of London’s vilest slums. Thirty-five hundred 
Jewish children constitute its clientele, and a 
peer of the realm — Lord Rothschild — presides 
over its destinies. Itis no ordinary place of 
learning. The children are as poor as church 
mice, and if it were not for the Rothschild 
munificence there would be no school there at 
all. Every April, about the time of the Jewish 
passover, each boy is presented with a suit of 
clothes and a pair of boots, eaclr girl with a 
dress and a pair of shoes. When it comes 
October, if the April boots are worn out and 
poverty prevents the youngster from having 
another pair, Lord Rothschild sees to it that 
the want is supplied. In connection with this 
school there is a savings bank department. The 
interest allowed on deposits is ter. per cent. per 
annum, although the amount of individual 
savings on which this interest is paid is not 
to exceed five pounds. The teachers in the 
school may also avail themselves of the benefit 
of the bank, but the maximum individual savings 
in this instance are limited to fifteen pounds per 
annum. 

Woman's education in Great Britain is pro- 
gressing almost as fast as in the United States, 
according to the Philadelphia Times. In some 
respects, it offers facilities greater than are 
found here, although on an average it is still 
ten years behind our schools. There is always 
a handsome contingent of American women 
studying in London, Oxford, or Cambridge. 
Thus far, be it said to their credit, they have 
all made their mark as scholars. Not one has 
ever failed to pass an examination, and where 
the marking system is employed the percentages 
have ranged from seventy-six to ninety-five. 
Among the more eminent American graduates 
are Mrs. Miriam Mason Greeley of New York, 
who is ex-president of the Woman’s Legal Edu- 
cation Society; Miss Evangeline Hathaway of 
Wellesley College; Miss Hall of Cornell Uni- 
versity, but now of Vassar; Miss Fenshaw, 
dean of the American college for women in 
Constantinople; Miss Bowen of the Chicago 
University; Miss Sarah Rogers of Columbia, 
Cornell, and Yale, and Miss Tremaine of the 
University of Nebraska; Miss Belle Sherwin 
of Wellesley; Miss Talcott of Smith College ; 
Miss Martha McCauley of Wellesley; Miss 
Baldwin of Bradford Seminary; Miss Mary E. 
Ward and Miss Batcheller of Wellesley. 

St. Mary’s Hall at Oxford, by the resignation 
of its last principal, has been merged in Oriel 
College, leaving St. Edmund’s Hall as the only 
survivor of the eight halls existing at Oxford 
when Elizabeth was queen and Leicester chan- 
cellor of the university. Alban Hall has been 
swallowed by Merton College, New Inn Hall by 
Baliol, while Magdalen Hall was changed into 
Hertford College, as had been three others 
before the beginning of this century. Since 
1868 students may be members of Oxford Uni- 
versity without belonging to any college or hall. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. ‘The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Primary teachers,— and the Journat or Epucartion. 
in canvassing, or expenditure of money, required. 
commissions in cash, or premiums if preferred. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for August has the 
following admirable table of contents: “ Days 
with Mrs. Stowe” (Reminiscences that give an 
insight into her character and career, by a 
friend whose intimacy covered the whole period 


of her fame), Mrs. James T. Fields; ** Present 
Conditions of Literary Production” (Why we 
have no great poets; characteristics 
period just ended; what will the literature of 
the future be?), Paul Shorey of Chi ago Uni- 
versity; ‘‘ The Spirit of an Illinois Town (A 
three-part story: a striking picture of anew 
prairie community, and a story of action), Mary 
H. Catherwood; ‘‘ Barnard and McCosh, and 
Present College Problems,” D. C. Gilman, 
president of Johns Hopkins University; ‘ Sin- 
tamaskin: a Winter Fairyland” (An enthu- 
siastic narrative of a caribou hunt ina charming 
Canadian region), C. Grant Lafarge; ‘‘ A 
Holiday with Montaigne” (A scholar’s outing), 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr.;. ‘* The Old Things. 
XIV.-—XVI.,” Henry James; ‘ About Faces 
in Japanese Art” (An interpretation; Western 
art from a Japanese point of view), Lafcadio 
Hearn; ‘ Poetic Rhythms in Prose,” Edward 
E. Hale, Jr.; ‘‘ A Literary Model,” M. B. 
Sheldon; ‘‘ Judith and Holofernes ” (Poem), 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘‘ D. G. Rossetti’s 
Letters ” (Concluded), Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill; ‘ Athenaise ” (A story in two parts. I.), 
Kate Chopin. Critical Articles: ‘‘ Eugene 
Field and his Work”; ‘‘ Four New Novels”; 


‘‘Comments on New Books.” Contributors’ 
€lub. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co. 

— The July Overland Monthly is the 29th 
year anniversary number. It has for frontis- 
pieces two characteristic pictures of the Pacific 


coast—‘* On San Francisco Bay ” and ‘* Mount 
Shasta from the Crags.” The contents of this 


number is varied and of special interest for the 
season: ** As Talked in the Sanctum,” by the 
Editor; ‘* Well Worn Trails — (VIII.) Shasta 
and the Crags,’”’.,by Rounseville Wildman, illus- 
trated from photographs; ‘‘ The Quicksands of 
-actolus (Book II., XV., XVI.), by Horace 
Annesley Vachell, illustrated by Boeringer ; 
‘Hard Times —IV., Bimetalism,” by Irving 
M. Scott ; ‘‘ The Devil’s Article,” by Lieuten- 
ant Lockwood, U.S.A., illustrated by N. Clark; 
‘¢ How We Played ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ” by 
Rounseville Wildman, illustrations by J. D. 
Strong, Jr.; ‘* The Advertiser and the Poster,” 
by Pierre N. Boeringer, illustrated from repro- 
ductions of posters; ‘t Defenders of the Un- 
ion,” by Frank Elliott Myers, illustrated by 
photographs; ‘‘ A Question of Japanese Com- 
petition,’ by John P. Young; Educational De- 
partment — ‘‘ The Study of the Classics,” by 
Professor Edward B. Clapp; ‘‘ Municipal Con- 
ditions and the New Charter,” by James D. 
Phelan; ‘‘ The Measure of Value,” by George 
A. Story; ‘‘The Natural Lawof Money,” by 
John G. Valentine; Book reviews, and Chit- 
Chat. Price, $3.00 a year ; single copy, 25 
cents. San Francisco, Cal. : Overland Publish- 
ing Company. 


— The Magazine of Art for August has an 
unusual number of good pictures. Among 
them ‘‘ A Pastoral,” by Corst, engraved by 
D. Tinayre; ‘Battle Pictures,” by Charles 
Williams (war correspondent); Ancient 
Bronzes found in Lake Nemi,” by William 
Mercer; The Paris Solons,” An Apprecia- 
tion of Modern ¥rench Art,’’ ete. The frontis- 
piece by W. Hunt, is a photogravure, entitled, 
‘* Preparing for the Soirée.”” The articles are: 
Current Art: ‘‘The New Gallery and Royal 
Water-Colour Society,” by F. G. Stephens. 
With sevenillustrations. Sportin Art: ‘‘Shoot- 
ing—IV,” by John Guille Millais, F. Z.S., with 
six illustrations. ‘ The Royal Academy—III.,”’ 
with four illustrations. ‘ The Salons,” with 
ten illustrations. Lord Leighton, P. R. A.: 
**Some Reminiscences, and an Explanation of 
the Methods in which the South Kensington 


Frescoes Were Painted,” By James Ward, with 


« he name and address of any teacher in the 


United States or Canadas who is willing to 
make an effort to secure one or more new subscribers to the 
American Tracner,—the most popular $1.00 monthly published for 


No experience 
We pay liberal 
Send name and 


address on postal card, and receive full particulars by return mail. 


Address as follows 


Business Manager, 


American Teacher, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


of the! 


eight illustrations ; and ** The Chronicle of Art,” 
with twelve illustrations. Price, $3.50 a year , 
single numbers, 35 cents. New York: The 
Cassell Publishing Co. 


— The American Journal of Sociology 
strengthens its claim to public attention with 
each new issue. The number for July opens 


the second volume ; the leading articles are: 
Frederick Passy, ‘‘ The Peace Movement in 
Europe”; Judge Albion W. Tourgée, ‘ The 
Reversal of Malthus”; I. W. Howerth, ‘ Profit- 
Sharing at Ivorydale’’; Professor Jesse Macy, 
‘¢*The Swiss and Their Politics”; Professor (. 
R. Henderson‘ ‘‘ The German Inner Mission”: 
Professor Marion Talbot, ‘‘ Sanitation and So- 
ciology”; Professor Lester F. Ward, “ The 
Social Forces”; Professor E. A. Ross, ‘ Re- 
ligion as a Means of Social Control’; Profes- 
sor Shailer Mathews, ‘‘ Christian Sociology.” 
The reviews and abstracts receive more space 
than usual, and an extensive bibliography of 
recent sociology is contributed by Mr. C. H. 
Hastings. $2.00 a year. Chicago: University 
of Chicago. 


— The Quiver for August opens with an illus- 
trated article of ‘‘ Ocean Grove camp-meeting,” 
by H. E. Titmarsh; and the other articles are 
admirably varied for summer reading. Among 
them are: ‘*Sunday in a Tramps’ Hotel,” by 
T. W. Wilkinson, illustrated; ‘‘ Church Life 
in Mouxland,” illustrated, by Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Manx; and a short story by Ethel FE. 
Heddle, entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Peacock’s Mistake.” 
Poems, serials, and miscellany complete a very 
interesting number. Price, $1.50 ayear; single 
copy, 15 cents. New_York: The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company. 


— In the American Magazine of Civics, W. 
G. Puddefoot discusses the question, ‘‘Is the - 


Foreigner a Menace to the Nation?” Belva A. 
Lockwood treats of ‘‘ International Arbitration 
—Venezuela, Cuba, and the National Confer- 
ence at Washington, D. C.” Other able arti- 
cles by W. A. Richardson, Adeline Knapp, 
Linton Satterthwait, Clarence S. Palmer, J. W. 
Lowler, Alice L. Woodbridge, Mrs. A. L. Corn- 
wall, T. Carleton, L. Ketchum, and John Gib- 
bons. Price, $3.00 a year. New York: Civics 
Publishing Company. 


— The July Magazine of Poetry, published 
by the Peter Paul Book Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. ($2.00 a year, single copies 20 cents), is 
one of unusual merit. It contains poems from 


a score of authors, and their portraits. The 
magazine meets a want, and meets it well. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


American Mathematical Monthly for June-July: 
terms, $2.00 a year. Springtield, Mo. i 

The Observer for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
land, Ct.: E. F. Bigelow. i 

The American Magazine of Civics for July; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York. 

The Magazine of Poetry for July ; terms, $2.00 
ayear. Buifalo, N.Y. 


Port- 


The Quiver for July; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. ; 

The Overland Monthly for July ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. San Francisco. 


The Werner Magazine for July ; terms, $2.00 a year 
New York: Edgar S. Werner. 
Travel tor July. London: Horace Marshall & Son 


THE “ MILTON BRADLEY CO.” STAND- 
ARD WATER COLORS. 


The Bradley System of Color Instruction is 
based on six spectrum standards — red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet. In this system 
colored papers and rotating color disks are the 
material by which the child is first made famil- 
iar with, and taught to definitely name, the 
various colors seen in nature and art. When 
that stage of instruction is reached which re- 
quires pigments and the brush, the change in 
methods is quite radical. Hence it seems very 
desirable that the transition be made as simple 
as possible for the pupil, and with this object 
in view the M. B. Co. colors have been pre- 
pared. In these paints the six Bradley standard 
colors are imitated as closely as is practicable 
in a child’s set of non-poisonous paints, and to 
them are added two dark grays—one a warm or 
red gray, and the other a cool or blue gray— 
which are used to make the shades, the ‘*warm” 
for red, orange, and yellow, and the ‘‘cool” for 
the other three. The tints or light colors are 
secured with thinner washes. With these eight 
pigments the various colors required in painting 
can be produced by combinations familiar to 
any pupil who has received instruction accord- 
ing to the scheme of color education involving 
the Bradley standard papers and the rotating 
disks. 

In using these colors there is practically 
nothing new to learn, except the manipulation 
of the new material, because the combinations 
necessary to produce the infinite number of 
colors required are exactly such as have already 
become familiar, and there are no new names 
to be learned. 

Address : Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


” 


answer 2 There’s one satisfaction,” said the 
man of family, ‘‘ he can’t ask very many of ’em 
without getting sent to bed.” — Cincinnatt En- 


quirer. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Ten Selections from the Sketch Book................. 
Riehl’s Die Vierzehn, Northelfer and Trost um Trost. 
Familiar Trees and their Leaves ...................... 
Elements of Phillips 
Blind Leaders of the Blind... 
Introduction to Sociology. cee 


65th Annual Meeting of Am. Institute of Instruction. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Irving. American Book Company, N.Y. §$ .60 
Sibler [ed.}. 


Matthews. DD, Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.75 
& Fisher. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.75 
Coleridge. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 70 
Knight. “ “ 6 1.10 
Gollancz [ed.}. “ — 
Russell, New Eng. Pub. Co., Boston. 80 
Cocke. Lee & Shepard, 1.50 
Fairbanks. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2.00 
Betis & Swan. 66 6 380 
Thompson, Brown, & Co., Bost. 30 
Strayer. Author, Baltimore, Md. —_— 
Gray. James H. Earle, Boston. ti) 


— Am. Inst. of Instruction, Boston. — 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


— The August number of the Atlantic Monthly 
will ever be a notable one, as in it are found Mrs. 
James T. Field’s reminiscences of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, giving her first impressions of 
her, and telling of the warm friendship and inti- 
macy which grew in after years. Their meeting 
was just after the publication of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” at a time when Mrs. Stowe’s reputation 
was world-wide, and Mrs. Fields describes her 
modest appearance and manner. It was at a 
reception ‘*in one of the dusky palaces on the 
Arno” that she was presented to Mrs. Stowe. 
These days are described as the happiest of 
Mrs. Stowe’s life, coming at a time when slavy- 
ery seemed certain to be abolished, yet before 
the civil war was near enough to inspire dread. 
Her first glimpse of slavery, upon being in- 
vited to visit at a plantation which appears as 
Colonel Shelby’s in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is 
described, and the deep impression made upon 
her, then a girl of but twenty-two. 

When Mr. Stowe received an appointment as 
professor in Bowdoin College, he moved with 
his family to Brunswick, Maine; and here Mrs. 
Stowe wrote the book which first gave her 
fame, writing alone far into the night after days 
of toil, doing her own housework, looking after 
her children, and even painting and papering 
with her own hands and unaided the interior of 
the cottage in which they lived. This book she 
herself always regarded as an inspiration, being 
accustomed to say that it wrote itself; and on 
one occasion, upon receiving words of praise as 
the author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” she said, 
‘*T did not write it; God wrote it. I merely 
did his dictation. 

The article also affords interesting glimpses 
of her Hartford home, as well as of her later 
life in the Florida orange groves, of which she 
writes most charmingly, seeking to induce her 
friends to leave the cold North and make their 
homes in the sunny South. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘*T suppose when you were in the White 
mountains last summer you enjoyed the echoes 
very much?” ‘*No, I didn’t. I went to hear 
them with Charlie Bullard, and when they re- 
peated what he said they really bored me very 
much.’’ — Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. WINSLow’s Sooruinc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— He—‘* Tread somewhere that stout people 
seldom commit crime.” She— “ You see, it is 
difficult for them to stoop to anything low.” 


Tue JouRNAL oF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PuBLISHING COMPANY. 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find é 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. \ 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


o Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


000000000000 


HoRACE MANN 


By A. E. Winsuip 


Cloth, 50 cents 


Both to any address, 
prepaid, for 75 cents. 


The Educator 


AND 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A Life=size Portrait 


OF 
Horace Mann 


Printed on heavy paper 


Price, 50 cents 


| 


KINDERGARTEN 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & 00. 
3 Bast 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


nd for new Catalogue, 


Be When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 


A CATA LOG U E of candidates, giving some 500 brief descriptions of .typical teachers now 
' registered and not yet employed for next year, will give people some idea 
of the resources of a successful Teachers’ Agency. Such a catalogue we have just prepared and will send 
to any one who cares enough for it to write for it. The salaries run from college presidents at $3,000 a year 
to district-school teachers at $6.00 a week, and in- mand for teachers, The arrangement is such as 
dlicate how easy it is to meet any reasonable de- O F to make it easy to find any sort of teacher desired, 
and boards of education who are likely to need more teackers before school opens will find it well worth 
while to consult this list. It is worth remembering, that we have the record of all these teachers,—that we 
know them to be of good reputation and successful experience, and that we have documentary evidence to 


prove it. To hire a teacher off-hand, judging from his personal appearance, 
is like buying a pig ina poke. It is worth while to tind out something about CAN D | DATES 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...............5 Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filed, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


7 hould write to th 
Lor Western Postttons denn 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BosTON 775—2. 
y Introduces to Colleges, 
M ERICAN ce hi TEACHERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN 6=superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration.  yarionAL TRACHERS AGENCY, 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 24 Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ce eee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


g, seeured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
83 positions 


ALLENTOWN, PA. th year. 
last year. 


Business done in 
L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 


all the States. 

‘ ‘ h unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. ; 
» Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. $ 
Agency. | 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. ° 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | T}RACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE ol a 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, an 
Musicians, of both for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and ss ——— property. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Establishec ‘e. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
other States. Send for circulars. T'welfth year. 150 Firru AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NE 


W YORK CITY, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Send for circulars to the 


a 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Teachers’ Bureau INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Teachers Wanted, year) Loum, Mo. W 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


REVISED EDITION, 
THE + ESSENTIALS + OF : GEOGRAPHY. 


The Continents. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


The tenth revised edition of this deservedly popular book has just been published. 
The fact that it has had such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves that as an out- 
line of work for the teacher, the book is of great value to every teacher of geography. It 
contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit 
to memory. 


Boards, Price, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company's 
Special 


Spring Announcement. 


A NEW ISSUE 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles ; illustrated by 
more than 3,500 engravings; over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 
columns of reading matter. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors, International in Character. Based 


upon the most recent Census Returns, and Corrections and Additions 
made up to the day of printing. 


The New Popular Edition. In 10 volumes. Imperial Octavo. 
Cloth binding, $20.00, net ; Half leather binding, $25.00, net. 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA is in use as a book of reference wherever the 

English language is known. The first edition of this great work was completed in 

1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction and revision was con- 
tinued from year to year, thus bringing the information down to the latest possible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could not be carried on indefinitely. Many 
articles called for an entirely different treatment. New subjects of interest demanded 
admittance; while some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty-five 
years ago. 

The publishers, therefore, have set up and electrotyped the work afresh for this new 
edition, in the preparation of which every line of the previous edition has been scrutinized, 
and the articles rewritten partially or entire, while new articles have been prepared to em- 
brace all new subjects required by the progress of knowledge. 

This edition is consequently a new Encyclopedia, comprising the latest information in 
the whole range of human knowledge, and it is offered to the public at a reduction of 
one-third from the price of any previous edition. 

Furthermore, we have withdrawn our former trade edition from the market. 

Specimen pages sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SILVER, BURDE 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St, 31K, 17th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 


SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Publishers. 


Educational Institutions. 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 


MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 


H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DeEpT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


©) Teachers 
©) Students 


(G) Request your local bookseller to send ((/ 
© for our new catalogue of school books © 
(©) ‘Then when you ask him the price of any ©) 
© school book he can tell you, as this cata- ©) 
6) logue is complete. 
© Tf you wish a catalogue for your ©) 


©) 


=~ self, too, write us direct +++. 

= ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
(©) 4 cooper Institute New York City 


The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest artistic | taught by recognized 
masters ineach department. Students received at any 
time, Prospectus and calendar free, 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, MASS, 
NEW ATHENS, OHIO. 


fur. room and books, 82,80 to 83 a wk: fotal cost, $140 a yr. ; 

§ courses; no saloons. T safe. Catalog free, with 

plan to earn funds. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., president. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 4ist Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. For further information, address 
Dr, C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila, 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 
By 

A. EB. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. 

Price, 


50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Two trade-marks.) 
Barnes’ National Pens. 


5 Styles. By the best American workmen. 


P. D. & S. Pens. 


9 Styles. Date of Trade Mark,” 1855. 


Made by 
the most skillful English workmen. 


Samples 10 cts. For sale by Stationers. 


A. Ss, BA RNES & co., Makers, New York. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLarK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
wa FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and ease course of owen A including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

cH" SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA'S VINEYARD. Address for Lilustrated Catalogue, 

HE 


1ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COoTTiING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 1. 


eow 


_ Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 


STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
sractical New York teacher. Put up in two sets— 
ntermediate and Grammar, Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents, 


These cards containing graded exercises have been 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro- 
gression from card to card, and from one series to 
the next; and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
trades. ‘The tirst series is particularly well suited 
or primary grades, and the entire set will furnish 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school, 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of our 
schoolrooms, 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are not 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary fora 
drill of ten minutes, — the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session, 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach the 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as such 
have been found useful, especially in the hands of 
tired or new teachers. 7 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leaving 
the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying, Teachers like 
them because they are a help. If you wish to secure 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for this 
set of cards, Address all orders: ; 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular ahd further a apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 


S 
For both sexes 
For catalogues 
w 


address 
J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 

WOMAN with oxpestonce as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 


ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


By Albert E. Winship. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A BOSTON SCHOOL, By Albert E. Winship. A 
Description of the Work Done in the George Put- 
ham School, Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS, By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS, 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School, By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
Address 
New ENGLAND PusLisHinG Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 


3 Somerset street, Boston. 


tf Boston, Mass. 
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